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Introduction 


This  issue  of  Inside  Education 
constitutes  the  1981-82  annual 
report  of  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  arm  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

With  more  than  8,700  schools  and  in¬ 
stitutions  as  members.  The  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  in  the  world. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  all  of  the 
following  are  part  of  the  University: 

•  737  public  school  districts. 

•  More  than  2,200  nonpublic  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools. 

•  Nearly  4,400  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

•  44  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educa¬ 
tional  Services. 

•  250  colleges,  universities  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  including  public  and 
private  institutions. 

•  Nearly  750  public  libraries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  State  library. 

•  750  museums,  including  the  State 
Museum. 

•  Nearly  370  proprietary  vocational 
schools,  nursery  schools  and  hospital 
nursing  schools. 

•  Nine  public  television  councils. 
Established  in  1784,  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  governs  the  University  by  setting 
statewide  policies  and  making  rules 
which  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 
It  also  determines  which  institutions  shall 
be  included  in  the  University  and  elects 
an  executive  officer  who  serves  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  and  Commissioner 
of  Education. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  the  State  Education  Department 
carries  Put  legislative  mandates  and  Re¬ 
gents  policies.  Regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  approved  by  the  Regents,  es¬ 
tablish  specific  standards  for  various 
institutions  of  the  University. 

State  Education  Department  functions 
include:  planning;  monitoring,  funding 
and  coordinating  educational  services, 
providing  educational  services  directly  to 
the  public  and  cooperating  with  other 
governmental  agencies. 

Four  major  offices  within  the  State 
Education  Department  carry  out  most  of 
the  Department's  major  functions.  They 
include: 

•  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education, 

•  Higher  and  Professional  Education, 

•  Cultural  Education, 

•  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Responsibilities  of  those  offices  differ 

considerably.  In  some  cases,  such  as  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation,  the  Department 
provides  service  directly  to  clients 
through  rehabilitation  counselors  located 
throughout  the  state.  Most  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Elementary,  Secondary  and 
Continuing  Education,  on  the  other 
hand,  serve  public  interests  indirectly. 

What  follows  in  these  pages  are  re¬ 
ports  on  the  major  activities  of  each  ma¬ 
jor  office  in  the  Department  and  an 
overview  summarizing  activities  of  over¬ 
all  importance  to  the  Department.  The 
opening  page  for  each  office  section  in¬ 
cludes  a  description  of  the  major  func¬ 
tions  of  that  office  and  a  brief  biography 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  in  charge. 
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Overview 

Picture  of  Past 
And  Future  Ripe 
With  Opportunity 


by  Gordon  M.  Ambach 
Commissioner  of  Education 


Commissioner  Ambach 


his  past  June,  I  completed 
my  fifth  year  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and 
President  of  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  I 
look  forward  to  1984  and  the  Regents 
Bicentennial  Celebration — the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Board  s  founding 
nearly  200  years  ago — I’m  struck  by 
how  much  the  past  five  years  and  the 
past  200  years  have  in  common. 

The  document  displayed  on  the 
cover  of  this  1981-82  Annual  Report, 
for  example,  {reproduced  from  our  Ar¬ 
chives  Collection)  is  a  draft  bill  pro¬ 
posing  educational  opportunities  for 
the  “indigent."  That  document,  writ¬ 
ten  in  1804,  is  now  nearly  180  years 
old  and  provides  proof  that  “opportu¬ 
nity”  programs  are  hardly  newcomers 
in  education.  In  fact,  precedents  for 
educational  opportunity  programs  in 
New  York  State  are  as  old  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  itself.  As  you  read  items  in  this 
report,  you  will  see  that  theme  car¬ 
ried  out  in  many  ways — ways  I  feel 
reflect  our  general  activities  of  the 
past  five  years. 

Another  theme  that  runs  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  education  in  our 
State  is  excellence.  There  is  no  better 
example  of  that  than  our  Regents  Ex¬ 
amination  Program,  begun  in  1865, 
which  sets  rigorous  standards  for 
teachers  and  students  in  many  school 
subjects. 

Of  more  recent  concern  is  our 
Competency  Testing  Program.  When 
the  Regents  set  standards  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  three  years  ago,  they  made 
them  the  most  challenging  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  in  1981-82,  the  first  year  in 
which  all  students  had  to  pass  the  ex¬ 
ams  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma, 
98  percent  of  them  did  meet  those 
tough  standards.  Once  again,  I  feel 
this  demonstrates  the  ability  of  our 
system  to  provide  excellent  learning 
opportunities — and  results — for  all 
students. 

Putting  recurrent  themes  of  the 


past  200  years  aside  for  a  moment,  1 
also  feel  there  are  some  new  themes 
that  particularly  characterize  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  past  five  years.  High  on 
the  list  is  technology,  spurred  by 
amazing  inventions  in  micro¬ 
electronics  and  development  of  small, 
powerful,  affordable  computers.  1 
point  with  pride  to  the  formation  in 
1981-82  of  the  Center  for  Learning 
Technologies  in  the  Department  (see 
story  page  14)  to  help  teachers,  pro¬ 
fessors  and  administrators  use  this 
promising  educational  tool  advanta¬ 
geously. 

Beyond  being  a  tool,  technology 
also  is  a  force — a  force  causing  great 
shifts  in  educational  policies.  The  so- 
called  “knowledge  explosion”  caused 
by  advances  in  technology  and  com¬ 
munication  continually  makes  educa¬ 
tion  more  critical  for  the  success  of  all 
people — young  people  as  well  as 
adults — and  this  “knowledge  explo¬ 
sion”  has  caused  many  changes  in 
teaching  methods.  Many  programs 
described  in  this  report  reflect 
changes  in  response  to  technological 
advances. 

A  program  of  particular  interest  is 
the  Department’s  “Futuring  Project  ” 
developed  over  the  past  three  years. 
The  “Futuring  Project,”  when  com¬ 
plete,  will  suggest  changes  in  occupa¬ 
tional  education  programs  that  will 
make  them  compatible  with  technolo¬ 
gies  of  the  friture.  Success  in  this  en¬ 
deavor  will  give  the  State’s  students  a 
better  chance  of  getting  jobs  as  well 
as  help  make  New  York  State  indus¬ 
tries  more  competitive  and  profitable. 
(See  page  24.) 

Cooperation  between  business  and 
education  is  another  vital  area  that 
characterizes  educational  changes  of 
the  past  five  years.  Business  leaders 
and  educators  now  recognize  that  they 
are  partners  in  a  common  endeavor.  .A 
skilled  work  force,  of  all  our  re¬ 
sources,  is  among  the  most  important. 
Many  efforts  of  the  Department  over 
continued  on  page  6 
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Tile  past  scliool  year  was  a 
good  one  in  New  York 
State.  Acting  under  broad 
policy  directives  enacted 
by  the  State’s  Board  of  Regents,  stu¬ 
dents,  teacliers  and  administrators  all 
worked  together  to  place  a  renewed 
emphasis  on  improsing  student  per¬ 
formance.  This  was  true  across  the 
board,  from  elementaiy  and  sec-ondary 
education  through  higher  and  profes¬ 
sional  education,  ft  also  encompassed 
public  and  private  education. 

Results  of  this  emphasis  on  (piality 
were  dramatically  illustrated  last  fall 
when  the  Education  Department  re¬ 
vealed  that  reading  and  mathematics 
test  scores  of  New  York’s  third  and 
sbcth  grade  pupils,  as  measured  by  the 
Pupil  Evaluation  Program,  continued 
an  advance  that  began  in  1976.  In 
both  reading  and  mathematics,  88 
percent  of  the  third  grade  pupils 
scored  above  the  statewide  reference 
point.  Under  Regents  competency 
regulations  adopted  in  1979,  pupils 
scoring  below  this  reference  point 
must  receive  remedial  instruction. 

In  sixth  grade  reading,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  pupils  scoring  above  the  refer¬ 
ence  point  increased  from  61  to  63 
IJercent.  In  sixth  grade  math,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  pupils  scoring  above  the 
reference  point  increased  from  73  to 
74  percent. 

Another  indicator  of  improved  stu¬ 
dent  competence.  New  York  State’s 
college-bound  seniors  scored  higher 
on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  in 
1981  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
average  score  on  the  verbal  test  rose 
from  424  to  427,  while  the  average 
score  on  the  mathematics  test  in¬ 
creased  from  465  to  471.  New  York’s 
average  scores  are  now  three  points 
above  the  national  average  on  the  ver¬ 
bal  test  and  five  points  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average  on  the  mathematics 
test.  The  improvement  in  test  scores 
is  especially  encouraging  because  a 
higher  percentage  of  students  took  the 
tests  this  year  than  last  year. 


W'e  have  e\er>'  right  to  be  proud  of 
these  achievements  by  our  students 
and  teachers  because  it  represents 
hard  work  and  dedication  at  every 
level.  I  am  convinced  that  our  test 
scores  are  improving  because  we  at 
the  .State  level,  along  with  local  .school 
districts,  have  been  setting  higher 
stimdards  for  academic  peHormance. 
We  are  expecting  more  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  and  they  are  working  harder  to 
meet  tho,se  expectations. 

In  addition  to  the  competency  test 
requirements  in  reading,  writing  and 
mathematics  which  all  seniors  had  to 
meet  this  past  year  in  order  to  gradu¬ 
ate,  the  Regents  enacted  two  new 
standards  for  high  school  registration 
which  all  secondary  schools  are  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain.  Both  are  on  a  ten¬ 
tative  basis  to  give  the  Regents  full 
opixrrtunity  to  evaluate  their  results. 
One  requires  that  all  schools  maintain 
a  student  retention  rate  of  at  least  90 
percent.  This  is  intended  to  stimulate 
schools  to  exert  then-  strongest  efforts 
to  prevent  students  from  dropping  out 
before  they  graduate.  The  second 
standard  requires  that  at  least  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  seniors  in  each  school 
complete  all  competency  test  require¬ 
ments  prior  to  graduation.  By  linking 
the  retention  rate  and  competency 
test  requirements,  the  Regents  hope 
to  strengthen  the  overall  performance 
of  high  schools. 

The  Regents  also  acted  to 
strengthen  teaching.  They  introduced 
a  set  of  legislative  proposals  which 
would  formally  recognize  teaching  as  a 
licensed  profession  and  require  all 
new  teachers  to  pass  an  entry  level 
examination  and  complete  an  intern¬ 
ship.  They  also  called  for  greater  in- 
service  education  and  an  annual  per¬ 
formance  review  of  all  teachers  and 
administrators. 

The  Regents  are  searching  for  ways 
to  attract  better  qualified  individirals 
into  all  brarrches  of  teaching  artd  are 

continued  on  page  7 
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Past,  Future  Ripe 

continued  from  page  -i 
the  past  live  years  have  encouraged 
Iretter  relationships  with  business  and 
industrv,  and  inaTiy  items  in  this  re¬ 
port  reflect  tliose  ellbrts.  (See  pages 
14,  17  and  53.) 

Librarians  are  among  the  most 
eager  users  of  new  technologies.  In 
the  past  five  years,  the  State  Library, 
public  library  systems  and  school  li¬ 
braries  have  deseloped  electronic  sys¬ 
tems  that  increase  their  capabilities 
and  make  them  more  efficient.  More¬ 
over,  a  number  of  public  libraries  now 
offer  electronically  generated  career 
information  that  enables  adults  to  im¬ 
prove  skills  and  seek  lietter  jobs. 
number  of  stories  in  this  report  deal 
with  those  developments.  (See  pages 
51.  52  and  66.) 

Technological  expansion  also  has 
changed  perspectives,  lessening  the 
distance  and  bufl'ers  lietween  nations. 
During  1981-82,  the  Regents  consid¬ 
ered  a  "Plan  for  a  Global  Perspec¬ 
tive,"  which  would  help  our  students 
and  our  State  deal  more  effectively 
with  concerns  beyond  our  geographic 
borders.  (See  page  64.) 

The  demographics  ol  education 
have  changed  sharply  during  the  last 
five  years.  We  have  been  forced  to 
shift  from  problems  of  growth  to  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  declining  student 
enrollments.  When  combined  with 
changes  in  Federal  policy,  this  de¬ 
crease  has  put  great  strains  on  educa¬ 
tional  resources.  (See  stories  pages  19 
and  54.) 

The  Department  has  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  maintaining  quality  at  all  levels 
of  education  during  the  past  five 
years,  despite  demographic  changes 
and  declining  resources.  The  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  off-campus  instruction,  pri¬ 
marily  designed  to  attract  adults  to 
postsecondary  education,  caused  a 
major  study  by  the  Department  of 
ways  to  ensure  the  qualits'  of  offerings 
at  ofl-campus  sites.  (See  story  page 
52.)  The  Department’s  Doctoral  Pro¬ 
ject  examined  the  need  for  expanding 
Ph.D.  programs  (see  story  page  49), 
and  our  Higher  Education  Master 
plan  process,  required  by  statute,  is 
examining  new  missions  for  colleges 
and  universities  that  will  shed  old  as- 


Statistical  Profile  1981-82 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  (Fall  Enrollment) 

Public  School  Districts  (K-12) . 

Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  (BOCES). . 

Nonpublic  Schools  (K-12) . 

Total  (K-12) . 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
(Total  Professional  Staff) 

Public  Schools  Districts . 

BOCES . 

Nonpublic . 

Total . 


2,748,397 

22,243 

576,439 

3,347,079 


1 88,885 
6,841 
48,184 
243,910 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  and  Districts  (Fall) 

Public  School  Districts . 

Public  Schools . 

BOCES . 

Nonpublic  Schools . 


735 

4,074 

44 

2,239 


High  School  Graduates* 

Public . 

Nonpublic . 

Total . 


193,146 

32,170 

225,316 


Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Expenditures* 

Total  General  and  Special  Aid  Fund  Expenditures  ....  $10,640,000,000 

Approved  Operating  Expenditures** .  $  8,350,000,000 


•  Estimated. 


sumptions  and  respond  to  new  de¬ 
mands.  (See  story  page  44.) 

.At  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level,  a  stronger  higli  school  registra¬ 
tion  program  developed  over  the  past 
three  years  ensures  that,  its  we  de¬ 
mand  more  of  students,  we  will  de¬ 
mand  also  that  schools  will  provide 
students  with  the  opportunity  and 
supfxrrt  they  need.  (See  page  22.) 

Planning  in  general  has  become  an 
increasingly  important  element  in  the 
State’s  relationship  with  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  This  year,  Re¬ 
gional  Gonferenccs  held  throughout 
the  State  centered  on  educational 
goals.  Last  year,  the  fifth  consecutixe 
■year  of  regional  conferences  that  be¬ 
gan  when  I  became  Gommissioner, 
nearly  4,5(X)  people  attemled  a  total  of 


10  conferences  at  locations  throughout 
the  State.  In  total,  more  than  20,000 
people  have  attended  conferences 
over  the  five-year  period.  (See  story 
page  18.) 

This  year,  we  began  a  two-scar  pro¬ 
cess  of  redefining  statewide  goals  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  desising  a  plan  to  meet  them.  .As 
in  the  past,  a  major  theme  of  this 
goal-setting  mission  will  be  how  to 
reconcile  our  traditional  concerns  for 
e.xcellence  and  opportunity  with  the 
dem;uids  of  a  changing  world. 

.As  we  approach  our  20()th  anniver¬ 
sary,  we  can  look  back  to  a  record  of 
unparalleled  achievement  in  educa¬ 
tion.  During  the  past  five  sears  sve 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
that  record.  Our  State  has  programs 
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Public  Elemenlviry  and  Secondary  School  Expenditures, 
Per  Pupil  in  Total  Aidable  Pupil  Units  (TAPU)* 
Total  General  and  Special  Aid  Fund  Expenditures 
Approved  Operating  Expenditures . 

State  Funds  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools* 

Amount . 

Per  Pupil  in  TAPU . 

Percent  of  Total  Expenditures . . . .  ] 

Adult  Education  Programs  in  Public  School  Districts* 

Number  of  Districts . 

Enrollment . 

College  and  University  Degree  Credit  Enrollment 
Full-time 

Public . 

Independent . 

Proprietary . 

Part-time 

Public . 

Indeptendent . 

Proprietary . 

Total . 


$  3,716 

$  2,917 


$  4,269,020,000 
$  1,491 

40.1% 


410 

800,000 


347,576 

270,359 

19,297 


205,395 

141,812 

5,842 

990,281 


Value  of  Regents  Scholarship  and  Fellowship  and 

Assistance  Program  (TAP)  Awards* .  $  338,100,000 

Value  of  State-Guaranteed  Loans  for  College  Study*  ....  $  1,144,700,000 


••  Approved  operating  expenditures  are  those  for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  schools.  Not 
included  are  expenses  for  building  construction,  transportation  of  students,  expenditures  for  BOCES 
services,  tuition  payments  to  other  districts,  and  expenses  for  programs  which  do  not  conform  to  law 
or  regulation. 


and  services  of  deptli  and  scope.  We 
remain  committed  to  e.\cellence  and 
support  this  charge  with  comprehen¬ 
sive  planning  and  rigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  of  standards. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the  ac¬ 
complishments'  of  200  years,  1  ask  that 
you  join  me  in  looking  ahead.  We 
have  begun  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  goals  for  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  The  .Master  Plan 
for  Higher  Education  is  in  process  for 
1984.  We  will  be  assessing  and  plan¬ 
ning  in  other  areas  as  well.  As  we 
prepare  for  the  third  century  of  The 
University  of  the  .State  of  New  York.  I 
look  forward  eagerly  to  strengthening 
the  partnership  of  our  Department 
with  all  the  schools  and  member  insti- 
tudons  of  The  University. 


Quality  Emphasis 

continued  from  page  5 

particularly  concerned  about  reducing 
the  shortage  of  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  teachers. 

Concerning  finances,  the  Regents 
introduced  a  revised  formula  for  State 
aid  to  the  public  schools  which  would 
have  reduced  the  expenditure  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  wealthier  and  the  poorer 
school  districts  and  increased  the 
State's  share  of  total  school  costs  to  40 
percent.  We  are  eager  to  reduce  the 
burden  on  local  property  tiixes  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  State’s  share. 

We  also  received  the  final  report  of 
the  Task  Force  on  E()uity  and  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Education,  Jointly  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  the  Regents  to 


eauca  .on  ,n  New  York  State.  Now 
hat  the  courts  have  handed  down  a 
Imal  decision  in  the  Levittown  case 
we  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  to  de¬ 
velop  a  more  equitable  formula  for 
distributing  State  aid 

and  the  Commissioner  led  a  coordi¬ 
nated  fight  against  the  sharp  reduc¬ 
tions  m  Federal  expenditures  for  edu¬ 
ction  proposed  by  President  Reagan, 
if  approved,  they  would  have  had  a 
serious  impact  on  the  quality  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  York  State. 


Another  major  priority  of  the  Re¬ 
gents  has  been  to  develop  new  ap¬ 
proaches  for  business  and  education  to 
work  together  to  solve  the  problem  of 
youth  unemployment.  The  Regents 
adopted  a  position  paper  calling  for  a 
coordinated  delivery  system  involving 
schools,  colleges,  business  and  indus¬ 
try  and  other  employment  and  train¬ 
ing  organizations  to  meet  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  employment  needs  of  youth. 

In  other  areas,  the  Regents; 

•  Strengthened  programs  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  by 
revising  regulations  so  that  schools 
must  place  students  according  to  their 
educational  needs,  rather  than  by 
their  handicapping  condition. 

•  Adopted  a  set  of  goals  for  adult 
learning  for  the  year  2000  in  which 
tliey  recognize  that  life-long  learning 
is  an  essential  responsibility  of 
schools. 

•  Continued  to  stress  quality  of 
programs  and  access  for  all  students  in 
higher  education  by  developing  plans 
for  the  1982  progress  report  on  our 
quadrennial  Statewide  Plan  for  Post¬ 
secondary  Education. 

•  Created  a  Center  for  Learning 
Technologies  within  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  computers  and  technologv' 
in  education. 

In  conclusion,  students  of  all  ages 
in  New  York  State  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
higliest  level  of  education  anywhere  in 
the  nation.  From  kindergarten  to  high 
school  and  beyond  to  college  and  pro¬ 


fessional  training,  we  have  an  out¬ 
standing  system  of  education. 
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A  report  on  student  achieve¬ 
ment  can  also  1)C  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  of 
schools,  provided  .that  two 
considerations  arc  kept  in  mind.  First, 
in  addition  to  school  effectiveness, 
there  are  other  variables  that  iiffcct 
test  scores.  The  most  ohv'ions  is  the 
diligence  with  which  students  pursue 
tlieir  studies.  Student  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  also  have  roles  to  play. 

Second,  not  all  of  the  intended  out¬ 
comes  of  instruction  can  be  measured 
by  tests.  For  example,  one  important 
goal  of  education  is  to  develop  stu¬ 
dents  respect  for  other  social,  cultural 
and  ethnic  groups,  but  test  scores 
cannot  reflect  the  extent  to  which  this 
goal  has  been  achieved.  The  attain¬ 
ment  of  other  goals,  such  as  those  re¬ 
lated  to  civic  responsibility,  often  can¬ 
not  be  properly  assessed  until  after 
the  students  have  completed  school. 

Nevertheless,  there  probably  are  no 
better  indicators  of  school  cpiality  than 
the  results  of  paper-and-pencil  tests. 
.Analysis  of  the  available  data  suggests 
that  New  York  State's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  taken  as  a  whole, 
compiled  a  good  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  durine  the  1981-82  school  year. 


Two  kinds  of  test  data  are  available. 
One  is  limited  to  the  test  .scores  of 
New  York  State  pupils  alone.  These 
scores  reflect  achievement  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years,  or  provide  comparisons 
of  schools  or  .school  districts  within 
the  state.  Included  in  this  category- 
are  the  Pupil  Evaluation  Program 
(PEP)  tests,  the  preliminary  compe¬ 
tency  tests,  the  Regents  competency- 
tests  and  Regents  examinations. 

The  other  kind  of  test  data  permits 
the  comparison  of  New  York  State  pu¬ 
pils  with  pupils  in  other  states  or  in 
the  entire  United  States.  Two  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board  —  the  Scholastic  Ap¬ 
titude  Tests  (S.\T)  and  the 
achievement  tests  —  provide  the  best 
data  of  this  type.  Of  more  limited  use¬ 
fulness  are  the  data  obtained  froih  the 
.\dvanced  Placement  Program,  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  Westinghouse  Science 
Talent  Search. 

In  the  sections  that  follow,  the 


1981-82  results  for  each  available 
(piality  indicator  will  be  summarized. 

State  Testing  Programs 

Pupil  Evaluation  Program 

The  Pupil  Evaluation  Program  was 
initiated  in  196.5  to  provide  data  for 
planning,  managing  and  evaluating 
educational  programs  at  the  state  and 
local  levels.  During  1981-82,  the  pro¬ 
gram  inv-olved  the  administration  of 
reading  tests  to  pupils  beginning 
grade  3  and  ending  grade  6,  and 
mathematics  tests  to  pupils  beginning 
giades  3  and  6. 

Two  types  of  tests  were  used  in  the 
1981-82  Pupil  Evaluation  Program. 
Both  mathematics  tests  and  the  third 
grade  reading  test  were  norm- 
referenced  tests,  developed  in  the 
Department  following  traditional  test 
development  practices.  The  sixth 
grade  reading  test  used  the  Degrees 
of  Reading  Power  (DRP),  a  criterion- 
referenced  approach  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  reading  comprehension. 

PEP  is  an  especially-  valuable  source 
of  information  because  every-  pupil  in 
every  school,  public  and  nonpublic, 
participates  in  the  program.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  not  affected  by  local  testing 
policies.  In  addition,  the  data  reveal 
trends  in  pupil  achievement  over 
time. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Regents 
competency  testing  program.  PEP 
test  scores  iissuined  new  importance, 
because  pupils  scoring  below  a  desig¬ 
nated  point  —  the  State  Reference 
Point  —  must  be  given  remediation. 
The  charts  on  pages  10  and  11  indi¬ 
cate  the  percentages  of  pupils  scoring 
(ihoie  the  State  Reference  Points 
when  the  PEP  tests  were  adminis¬ 
tered  during  the  1981-82  .school  year, 
and  during  each  of  the  five  preceding 
y-e;us. 

Trends  in  pupil  achievement  are  il¬ 
lustrated  on  page  9.  The  general  ui> 
ward  trend  in  third  grade  mathe¬ 
matics  began  during  the  1967-68 
school  year,  while  the  third  grade 
reading  test  scores  did  not  begiTi  to 
improve  until  1974-75.  In  the  sixth 
grade,  .scores  declined  through  1973- 
continued  on  page  10 
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Percent  Above  Slate  Reference  Point 
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PEP  Test  Trends 


The  chart  above  shows  percentages  of  pupils  scoring  above  State  Reference 
Points  on  various  PEP  Tests  over  the  past  six  years. 
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continued  from  page  8 
74  and  began  to  improve  during 
1976-77.  They  have  risen  significantly 
since. 


Preliminary  Competency  Tests 


Preliminary  competency  tests  in 
reading  and  writing  are  provided  to 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils  who 
need  remediation  in  one  or  both  of 
these  skill  areas.  Schools  must  ad¬ 
minister  the  tests  to  pupils  with  be- 
low-average  scores  on  the  sixth  grade 
Pupil  Evaluation  Program  reading  test 
or  on  standardized  tests. 

The  preliminary  competency  tests 
are  similar  to  the  Regents  competency 
tests  used  to  maintain  high  school  di¬ 
ploma  standards  in  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing.  The  reading  test  is  a  Degrees  of 
Reading  Power  test,  and  the  writing 
test  involves  pupils  in  three  writing 
tasks  —  a  business  letter,  a  report  and 
a  composition.  Although  similar  in  for¬ 
mat  to  the  Regents  competency  tests, 
the  preliminary  competency  tests  are 
appropriate  in  content  and  difficulty 
for  pupils  in  grades  eight  and  nine. 
Scores  below  the  State  Reference 
Point  signify  less-than-satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress  toward  reaching  the  high  school 
diploma  standard,  and  remediation  is 
mandator)'. 

The  numbers  of  pupils  scoring  be¬ 
low  the  State  Reference  Points  on  the 
preliminary  competency  tests  during 
the  1981-82  school  year  are  reported 
at  right.  These  numbers  are  also 
shown  as  percentages  of  total  grade 
enrollments.  In  most  districts,  pupils 
were  tested  initially  in  the  eighth 
grade,  and  about  21  percent  of  the 
eighth  grade  enrollment  scored  below 
the  State  Reference  Point  on  each 
test. 


Regents  Examinations 


Third  Grade  PEP  Tests 

Reading 


Type  of  School 


Public 

New  York  City 
Large  City 
Small  City 
Village-Suburban 
Rural 

Total  Public 


Non  public 

New  York  City 
Other 

Total  Nonpublic 


Combined  Total 


Mathematics 


76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

79-80 

80-81 

81-82 

65% 

69% 

72% 

78% 

77% 

75% 

73 

74 

80 

82 

83 

82 

84 

87 

88 

90 

90 

91 

91 

92 

93 

94 

94 

94 

87 

89 

91 

92 

93 

93 

81% 

83% 

85% 

87% 

87% 

87% 

86% 

87% 

89% 

89% 

90% 

91% 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

95 

89% 

89% 

91% 

92% 

92% 

93% 

82% 

84% 

86% 

88% 

88% 

88% 

76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

79-80 

80-81 

81-82 

Public 

New  York  City 

72% 

70% 

74% 

77% 

71% 

76% 

Large  City 

77 

79 

86 

87 

89 

88 

Small  City 

89 

90 

91 

92 

92 

92 

Village-Suburban 

93 

94 

95 

95 

95 

95 

Rural 

91 

92 

93 

94 

94 

94 

Total  Public 

85% 

85% 

88% 

89% 

87% 

88% 

Nonpublic 

New  York  City 

88% 

88% 

90% 

89% 

90% 

90% 

Other 

93 

94 

95 

95 

95 

95 

Total  Nonpublic 

90% 

91% 

92% 

92% 

92% 

93% 

Combined  Total 

86% 

86% 

88% 

89% 

88% 

89% 

For  more  than  a  century.  Regents 
examinations  have  been  a  hallmark  of 


The  charts  above  show  third  grade  PEP  Test  results  for  various  types  of 
schools  over  the  past  six  years.  Percentages  indicate  the  number  of  students 
scoring  above  the  Statewide  Reference  Point.  Students  scoring  below  the  Refer¬ 
ence  Point  must,  receive  remediation. 
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Sixth  Grade  PEP  Tests 


Reading 

* 

Type  of  School 

76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

79-80 

80-81 

81-82 

Public 

New  York  City 

53% 

54% 

58% 

40% 

40% 

48% 

Large  City 

58 

60 

64 

44 

48 

63 

Small  City 

74 

75 

77 

62 

65 

Z6 

Village-Suburban 

82 

83 

84 

73 

75 

83 

Rural 

80 

80 

82 

70 

72 

82 

Total  Public 

71% 

72% 

75% 

60% 

62% 

70% 

Nonpublic 

New  York  City 

76% 

77% 

79% 

61% 

62% 

77% 

Other 

85 

86 

85 

72 

74 

87 

Total  Nonpublic 

80% 

81% 

82% 

66% 

68% 

82% 

Combined  Total 

73% 

74% 

76% 

61% 

63% 

72% 

*  Results  not  comparable  across 
reference  points  and  testing  dates. 

vertical  lines  because  of  changes 

in  tests 

C,  .  V . in  Mow  York 

Mate  Examinations  are  provided  in 
22  suhjects,  and  well  over  a  million 
papers  are  written  during  the  January 
June  and  August  examination  periods’ 

ol  the  pupils  in 
grades  9- 12  take  at  least  one  Regents 
examination  in  a  typical  school  year 

Regents  examinations  serve  a  num¬ 
ber  ol  purposes.  They  establish  and 
maintain  standards  in  the  most- 
commonly  studied  high  school  sub¬ 
jects.  They  provide  teachers  with  va¬ 
lid  and  reliable  final  examinations. 
They  serve  as  good  predictors  of 
success  in  postsecondary  education. 
They  define  important  outcomes  of  in¬ 
struction  and  help  motivate  pupil 
achievement. 

The  examinations  are  developed  by 
classroom  teachers  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department’s  subject  and  ex¬ 
amination  specialists.  Each  examina¬ 
tion  is  based  on  a  Department  sylla¬ 
bus.  Overall,  79.6  percent  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  written  in  1981-82  were  passing 
papers. 


Regents  Competency  Tests 


Mathematics 


76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

79-80 

80-81 

81-82 

Public 

New  York  City 

49% 

50% 

51,% 

54% 

54% 

55% 

Large  City 

57 

59 

70 

72 

74 

73 

Small  City 

70 

71 

7.3 

74 

76 

76 

Village-Suburban 

79 

79 

81 

82 

83 

83 

Rural 

76 

76 

77 

79 

81 

80 

Total  Public 

67% 

69% 

70% 

72% 

73% 

73% 

Nonpublic 

New  York  City 

72% 

73% 

74% 

75% 

76% 

77% 

Other 

81 

81 

81 

82 

82 

82 

Total  Nonpublic 

76% 

77% 

78% 

78% 

79% 

80% 

Combined  Total 

69% 

70% 

72% 

73% 

74% 

74% 

The  charts  above  show  sixth  grade  PEP  Test  results  for  various  types  of 
schools  over  the  past  six  years.  Percentages  indicate  the  number  of  students 
scoring  above  the  Statewide  Reference  Prjint.  Students  scoring  below  the  Refer¬ 
ence  Point  must  recieve  remediation. 


The  Regents  Competency  Testing 
Program  was  established  to  assure 
that  all  pupils  receiving  high  school 
diplomas  have  the  reading,  writing 
and  mathematics  skills  needed  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion.  About  one-half  of  the  pupils 
graduating  from  high  school  each  year 
will  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  basic 
skills  by  passing  Regents  examinations 
in  English  and  mathematics.  The 
other  half  will  take  the  Regents  com¬ 
petency  tests  in  reading,  writing  and 
mathematics. 

The  reading  test  is  a  Degrees  of 
Reading  Power  test,  as  are  the  pre¬ 
liminary  competency  and  sixth  grade 
Pupil  Evaluation  Program  reading 
tests.  Degrees  of  Reading  Power,  or 
DRP,  tests  indicate  the  most  difiicult 
prose  that  a  pupil  can  read  with  com¬ 
prehension.  They  are  criterion- 
referenced  tests,  and  their  pass  marks 
are  directly  related  to  the  readability 
continued  on  page  12 
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of  lextlx)oks  used  at  desisuated  grade 

levels. 

The  writing  test  is  a  direct  measure 
of  a  pupil's  ability  to  organize  and 
present  ideas  in  written  form.  The 
test  consists  of  three  different  types  of 
writing  tasks:  a  business  letter,  a  re¬ 
port  and  a  composition.  In  the  scoring 
of  the  test,  each  answer  is  rated  on 
the  basis  of  its  total  effect  and  overall 
(pialitv. 

The  mathematics  test  is  designed  to 
measure  competency  in  the  skills 
described  in  the  sydlabus,  C»eneral 
High  School  Mathematics.”  This  is 
the  recommended  high  .school  mathe¬ 
matics  curriculum  for  pupils  not 
enrolled  in  Regents  mathematics 
courses. 

Pupils  take  the  Regents  compctencs' 
test  in  mathematics  when  they  com¬ 
plete  the  prescribed  course.  For  the 
vast  majority  of  students,  the  test  is 
taken  initially  at  the  end  of  grade 
nine.  The  reading  and  writing  tests 
are  intended  to  assess  skills  actpiired 
during  the  high  school  years,  and  the 
tests  may  not  be  taken  prior  to  the 
eleventh  grade.  Hence,  most  students 
take  these  tests  initially  in  Januaiy  of 
their  junior  year,  although  some  are 
tested  initially  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year.  The  chart  above  shows  the 
results  for  these  major  administrations 
during  the  1981-82  school  year. 

The  mathematics  test  proved  to  be 
the  most  challenging.  .Approximateb- 
110,000  juniors  took  the  reading  test 
in  January  1982,  while  113,000  juniors 
took  the  writing  test;  93.1  percent 
passed  the  reading  test,  and  79.8  per¬ 
cent  passed  the  writing  test.  Only 
62.8  percent  of  almost  95,000  ninth 
grade  pupils  passed  the  mathematics 
test  in  June  1982.  Under  the 
Commissioner’s  Regulations,  pupils 
failing  any  competency  test  must  be 
provided  appropriate  remediation. 

The  competency  testing  recpiire- 
ment  prevented  few  pupils  from  re¬ 
ceiving  high  school  diplomas  in  June 
1982.  As  illustrated  at  the  right,  only 
0.7  percent  of  the  candidates  for  grad¬ 
uation  in  June  1982  failed  to  graduate 
solely  because  of  the  competency  re- 


Competency  Test  Results 


Competency 

Test 

January  1982 
Reading 
Writing 

June  1982 
Reading 
Writing 
Mathematics 


Grade 

Number  of 
Papers  Written 

Percent 

Passing 

11 

109,802 

93.1% 

11 

112,735 

79.8 

11 

18,575 

80.6 

11 

30,462 

67.8 

9 

94,772 

62.8 

quirements.  Another  0.7  percent 
failed  to  meet  the  competency  re¬ 
quirements  but  also  failed  to  meet 
course  requirements.  In  all,  only 
about  3,100  of  the  220,000  diploma 
candidates  failed  to  attain  the  stan¬ 
dards  in  all  three  basic  skills. 

National  Programs 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 

As  part  of  its  Admissions  Testing 
Program,  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 


Candidates  for  High  School 
Diplomas  in  June  1982 


Competency  iind  Course  Requirements 


amination  Board  administers  Scholas¬ 
tic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT’s)  to  about 
one  million  college-bound  seniors 
each  year.  SAT  scores  are  used  by 
many  colleges  to  assist  them  in  select¬ 
ing  candidates  for  admission. 

There  are  two  SAT  s,  a  verbal  test 
and  a  mathematical  test.  The  verbal 
test  measures  vocabularx  and  reading 
comprehension  skills.  The  mathemati¬ 
cal  test  measures  the  abilitv'  to  solve 
problems  involving  arithmetic  reason¬ 
ing,  algebra  and  geometry.  The  abili¬ 
ties  measured  bx'  both  tests  are  devel¬ 
oped  over  years  of  study  and  use, 
lx)th  in  and  out  of  school. 

On  both  SAT  tests,  the  trend  over 
the  past  tw'o  years  has  been  up.  Both 
the  State  and  national  averages 
reached  their  lowest  [Xiints  in  1980. 
In  comparison  with  1980,  New  York’s 
average  verbal  score  has  increased  5 
points,  from  424  to  429  and  New 
York’s  average  mathematical  score, 
having  gone  up  in  1981  and  down  in 
1982,  has  increased  2  [xiints  from  465 
to  467, 

The  national  averages  remained  the 
same  in  1981  as  they  were  in  1980.  In 
1982,  the  national  verbal  average  in¬ 
creased  from  424  to  426,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  mathematical  average  increased 
from  466  to  467,  marking  the  first 
time  in  19  years  that  both  averages 
showed  improvement. 

•About  140,000  of  New  York’s  col¬ 
lege-bound  seniors  took  the  SAT’s  in 
1982.  This  represents  59  percent  of 
the  senior  class  enrollment,  the  fourth 
highest  percentage  in  the  nation.  The 
proportion  of  New  York’s  seniors  tak- 
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SAT  Achievement  Test  Results 


Achievement  Test 

English  Composition 
Mathematics  Level  1 
Biology 
Chemistry 
American  History 
Spanish 

Mathematics  Level  2 

French 

Physics 

Literature 

European  History 

German 

Hebrew 

Latin 

Russian 

All  Tests  Combined 


NYS 

526 

575 
587 
604 
549 
548 
670 
564 
612 

527 
572 
582 
646 

576 
736 

556 


Average  Score 


National 

520 

545 
548 
575 
511 
531 
661 

546 
592 

521 
544 
563 
622 
554 
652 

537 


Difference 

+  6 
+  30 
+  39 
+  29 
+  38 
+  17 
+  9 
+  18 
+  20 
+  6 
+  28 
+  19 
+  24 
+  22 
+  84 

+  19 


ing  the  SAT  has  increased  steadily 
since  19i4.  so  that  the  iinprovenient 
in  New  York  average  scores  since 
1980  has  not  been  the  result  of  a 
sniiiller,  more-selective  group  of  tes- 
tees. 

College  Board  Achievement  Tests 

The  College  Board  s  Admissions 
Testing  Program  also  includes 
achievement  tests,  which  are  required 
by  some  colleges  to  supplement  the 
SAT s.  The  achievement  tests  are  rig¬ 
orous  tests  and  are  offered  in  15  dif¬ 
ferent  subject  areas. 

New  Y’ork  State  students  have  al¬ 
ways  performed  extremely  well  on  the 
achiesement  tests,  and  1982  was  no 
exception.  The  chart  to  the  right  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  average  score  earned  by 
New  York  s  college-lxjund  seniors  on 
all  tests  combined  was  19  points 
higlier  than  the  national  average.  New 
York’s  advantage  for  some  of  the  tests 
ranged  from  84  points  in  Russian,  to 
39  points  in  biology,  38  points  in 
American  history,  and  6  points  in  En¬ 
glish  composition  and  literature. 

Other  programs 

While  the  College  Board’s  Admis¬ 
sions  Testing  Program  allows  compari¬ 
sons  only  with  a  national  average, 
which  includes  New  York’s  scores, 
there  are  three  nationwide  programs 
in  which  New  York  can  be  compared 
directly  with  each  of  the  other  states. 
They  are  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program,  the  National  Merit  Scholar¬ 
ship  Program  and  the  Westinghouse 
Science  Talent  Search. 

The  Advanced  Placement  Program 
of  the  College  Board  consists  of 
courses  of  study  and  examinations  in 
12  fields  through  which  high  school 
pupils  may  earn  college  credit  and 
placement  at  more  than  1,850  postsec¬ 
ondary  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  About  140,000  pupils  na¬ 
tionwide  participated  in  this  program 
last  year. 

The  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Program  is  the  nation’s  largest  inde¬ 
pendently  financed  competition  for 
college  undergraduate  scholarships. 


Each  year  more  than  one  million  pu¬ 
pils  take  the  Preliminary  Scholarship 
Aptitude  Test/National  Merit  Scholar¬ 
ship  Qualifying  Test  to  enter  the 
scholarship  competition.  About  35,000 
are  commended  for  their  performance 
and  15,000  are  named  semifinalists. 

The  Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search  is  an  endeavor  to  discover 
among  high  school  seniors  those  who 
have  the  potential  to  become  the  re¬ 
search  scientists  and  engineers  of  the 
future.  The  competition  involves  the 
Judging  of  entries  submitted  by  about 
1,000  contestants.  Winners  of  this 
competition,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
Honor  Groups,  are  frequently  oflered 
scholarships  by  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties. 

New  York  State  consistenly  holds  a 
preeminent  position  in  these  three  na¬ 
tional  programs.  Although  the  State 
had  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
nation’s  high  school  graduates — 7.8 
percent  as  opposed  to  California's  9.3 
percent — New  York  had  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  pupils  on  each  significant 
indicator  of  quality. 

•  Advanced  Placement — New  York 
had  18.3  percent  of  candidates  for  Ad- 
vimced  Placement  examinations;  Cali- 
tbniia  had  15.4  percent. 


•  National  Merit — New  York  had 
14.7  percent  of  the  Commended  Stu¬ 
dents;  California  had  9.3  percent. 

•  Westinghouse — New  York  pupils 
comprised  39.7  percent  of  the  Honors 
Group  and  40  percent  of  the  winners; 
California’s  pupils  made  up  only  7 
percent  of  the  Honors  Group  and  10 
percent  of  the  winners. 

Most  of  these  test  results  indicate 
that  during  the  1981-82  school  year. 
New  York  State  s  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  students  achiesed  con¬ 
sistently  good  results  on  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  quality  indicators.  Of  particular 
note  was  their  success  in  meeting  the 
competency  testing  requirements  for  a 
high  school  diploma,  reflecting  a  posi¬ 
tive  response  to  the  Regents  Compe¬ 
tency  Testing  Program  by  the  State  s 
public  imd  nonpublic  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  averages  do  not  reveal  the 
wide  range  of  student  achievement 
that  exists  at  every  grade  level.  There 
are  students  whose  achievement  is  far 
below.  While  there  is  much  to  be 
done  before  every  student  can  lx;  as¬ 
sured  of  receiving  a  quality  education, 
there  is  evidence  that  progress  is  be¬ 
ing  made  and  that  further  gains  can 
be  expected. 
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Adult  Goals  Look 
Ahead  To  Needs 
After  Year  2000 


ooking  ahead  to  the  year 
2000,  the  Regents  in  De¬ 
cember  1981  adopted  Goals 
For  Adult  Lcarninii  Services 
in  yew  York  Stale.  The  goals  express 
the  Regents  commitment  to  providing 
learning  opportunities  for  adults  as  an 
integral  part  ol  the  State  s  overall  edu¬ 
cation  policy. 

Looking  ahead,  the  Regents  noted 
that  at  the  start  of  the  next  century,  half 
the  nation's  population  will  be  more 
than  37  years  old  and  that  one  in  eight 
Americans  will  be  over  65.  There  will 
be  more  adults  and  fewer  children  to 
educate.  New  technology  will  pro¬ 
foundly  change  the  way  we  live  and 
work.  More  than  half  of  all  jobs  will  be 
related  directly  to  the  handling  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  all  Americans  will  have  to 
keep  learning  to  adapt  to  changes  in  the 
world  and  the  marketplace. 

Achievement  of  the  Regents  goals  by 
die  year  2000  will  assure  that  New  York 
provides  a  learning  society  in  which 
people  will  be  studying  almost  any  sub¬ 
ject  when  and  where  they  want  to — in 
school,  on  the  job,  in  a  library,  or  at 
home.  Education  and  work  will  be 
closely  related,  the  entire  community 
will  be  a  place  for  learning  and  learning 
will  be  much  more  significant  in  help¬ 
ing  individuals  and  society  respond  to 
the  opportunities  and  problems  of  the 
hiture.  In  short,  the  Regents  envision 
that  learning  by  adults  will  be  recog¬ 
nized,  encouraged  and  supported  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy. 

To  assure  that  all  adults  have  at  least 
a  minimum  level  of  education,  the  Re¬ 


gents  call  for  public  funding  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  necessary  to  achieve  competency 
in  the  skills  required  to  function  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  a  family  member,  citizen, 
worker,  and  leanier. 

The  Regents  goal  for  financing  adult 
learning  programs  calls  for  a  sharing  be¬ 
tween  individuals  and  the  public. 
Adults  and  their  employers  will  be  e.x- 
pected  to  pay  for  much  of  the  educa¬ 
tion,  but  the  public  benefits  of  adult 
learning  justify  public  support  as  well, 
the  Regents  believe.  Beyond  the  core 
level,  adults  are  generally  expected  to 
pay  for  the  services  they  require  either 
from  personal  resources  or  with  help 
from  their  employer.  Educational  funds 
for  which  youth  are  eligible  would  be 
available  to  adults  on  an  equitable  ba¬ 
sis. 

With  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
learning  opportunities,  adults  will  need 
rehable  information  on  what  is  available 
and  assistance  in  choosing  the  best  op¬ 
portunity.  Therefore,  the  Regents  call 
for  the  creation  of  a  network  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  counseling  services  for  adults 
throughout  the  State. 

The  goals  have  been  developed 
during  the  past  three  years  by  a  30- 
member  Statewide  Advisory  Council 
on  Adult  Learning  Seiwices.  Hundreds 
of  people  have  participated  in  a  review 
of  the  goals  in  meetings  throughout  the 
State. 

The  Regents  have  already  mo\ed  to 
begin  implementation  of  the  goals. 
Their  legislative  program  for  1982  in¬ 
cluded  six  adult  learning  bills. 


Technology  Center 
To  Help  Teachers 
Use  Computers 


The  Center  for  Learning 
Technologies  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  in  January  1982, 
consolidating  State  Education  Depiirt- 
ment  activities  in  instructional  media 
and  interactive  learning  technologies. 
The  Center  is  under  supervision  of  the 
Office  of  the  Executive  Deputy  Com- 


The  formation  of  the  Center  con¬ 
tinues  a  commitment  of  the  Education 
Department  to  the  use  of  high  te- 
chonolgy  in  education.  The  promotion 
and  support  of  the  use  of  computer  as¬ 
sisted  learning  (CAL)  in  schools  by  the 
Department  will  combine  with  its  con¬ 
tinuing  activities  with  film,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  other  media.  The  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  interaction  between  the 
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microcomputer  and  video  materials 
also  will  be  a  primarv-  focus  of  the 
Center’s  acitivities. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  Center 
are: 

•  To  promote  the  use  of  learning 
technologies  in  educational  institutions 
throughout  New  York. 

•  To  develop  a  coordinating  network 
for  sharing  information,  experience, 
services,  etc. ,  among  educational  insti¬ 
tutions. 

•  To  produce  technological  learning 
programs  and  disseminate  information 
and  evaluation  criteria  regarding 
software. 

•  To  develop  inservice  programs  for 
educators. 

•  To  acquire  statewide  distribution 
rights  for  technological  learning  pro¬ 
grams. 

Concurrent  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Center,  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  is  involved  in  a  number  of  ac¬ 
tivities  to  give  educational  agencies 
adequate  support  in  the  use  of  learning 
technologies.  These  activities  include 
legislative  recommendations  to  assist  in 
the  acquisition  of  hardware  and 
software,  demonstrations,  publications. 


funding  support  for  inservice  training 
and  technical  assistance  provided  by 
the  Center  in  Albany  and  regional  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  State. 

The  Regents  Advisory  Council  on 
Learning  Technologies  has  been 
formed  and  is  representative  of  indus¬ 
try  and  many  sectors  of  the  educational 
community.  The  Board  will  provide  the 
Department  with  a  broad  spectrum  of 
expertise  and  perspective  in  planning 
Center  activities. 

Activities  previously  performed  by 
the  Department  and  continued  by  the 
Center  will  include: 

•  Administration  of  the  Media  Mate¬ 
rials  Duplication  Service  (catalogues 
are  available  from  the  Center.) 

•  Production  of  instructional  and  in¬ 
formational  television  programs. 

•  Review  and  monitoring  of  funded 
programs  involving  technology. 

•  Technical  assistance  to  BOCES, 
schools  and  other  units  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

•  Administration  of  Educational  Tel¬ 
evision  Aid  and  grants  under  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Regional  Commission  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Telecommunications  Act. 


Total  enrollment  in  the 
state’s  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  —  including 
public  and  private  schools 
—  will  decline  about  2.3  percent  this 
year,  according  to  State  Education 
Department  estimates.  The  decrease, 
the  twelfth  consecutive  decline,  is  the 
result  of  a  declining  birth  rate  and  the 
general  out-migration  of  population 
from  the  state.  Department  projec¬ 
tions  show  this  enrollment  decline 
will  continue  through  the  early  19S0’s. 

The  Department  estimates  total  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  enrollment  at 
3,268,900  students  this  fall,  down 
about  78,000  from  last  September’s 
actual  enrollment.  This  includes  a  de¬ 
crease  of  about  39,000  in  kindergarten 
through  grade  six  and  a  decrease  ol 
about  another  39,000  in  grades  seven 


through  twelve.  Of  this  year’s  total, 
2,671,100  students  will  be  attending 
public  schools,  down  about  77,000 
from  last  year. 

The  nonpublic  schools  will  enroll 
575,800  students  this  fall,  represent¬ 
ing  less  than  a  1,000  decrease  from 
last  year.  This  includes  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  kindergarten  through  grade 
six  population  and  a  slight  decrease  in 
grades  seven  through  twelve. 

At  the  college  and  university  level, 
the  Department  estimates  total  de¬ 
gree-credit  enrollment  at  1,001,600 
students,  an  11,000  increase  over  last 
year.  Full-time  degree-credit  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  State’s  two-  iuid  tour-year 
institutions  is  estimated  at  647,900 
this  fall,  up  about  10,000  from  last 
year’s  637,708. 


2.3  Percent  Decline 
Expected  This  Year 
In  Student  Count 
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Archives  Stress 
Keeping  Records 
For  Future  Use 


Age  and  aicliives  are  words 
that  have  less  in  common 
than  most  people  think.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  if  archivists  saved 
every  old  thing,  how  would  they 
know  what  s  important,  and  where 
would  they  put  it  all?  Like  attic 
cleaners,  archivists  must  pick  and 
choose. 

The  expensive  process  of  preserving 
records,  photographs  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  demands  more  than  a  love  of  old 
things. 

The  most  important  goal  of  any 
government  archives  is  to  aid  the 
study  of  govennnent  —  warts  and  all 
—  so  that  it  can  be  better  understood 
in  the  present  and  shaped  to  serve 
more  effectively  in  the  future. 

Since  the  New  York  State  Archives 
opened  as  part  of  the  Education 
Department’s  Cultural  Education 
Center  in  1978,  more  and  more  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  made  available  to  the 
public.  Research  use  of  the  Archives 
has  grown  steadily.  Nonetheless,  the 
Archives  still  is  a  grossly  underused 
public  resource. 

A  major  step  in  promoting  aware¬ 
ness  and  use  of  the  Archives  was  the 
publication  in  November  1981  of  a 
Guide  to  Records  in  the  New  York 
State  Archives,  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  listing  of  the  historical  records  of 
New  York’s  colonial  and  state  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Guide,  and  a  separate  in¬ 
formational  pamphlet  on  the  serxices 
of  the  State  Archives,  underscore  the 
Education  Department’s  intention  to 
make  the  Archives  holdings  broadly 
accessible  to  all  who  may  wish  to  use 
t  hem . 

Those  holdings  are  impressive, 
ranging  from  records  of  the  Dutch 
and  British  colonial  governments  — 
containing  information  on  their  laws, 
land  policy,  Indian  relations,  military 
affairs,  appointments  and  court  actions 
—  to  such  recent  records  as  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Chamber  legislative  bill  jack¬ 
ets  from  the  Carey  Administration, 
'file  distillation  of  350  years  of  colonial 
and  state  government  in  New  York 
presently  totals  30,000  cubic  feet,  the 
equivalent  of  90  million  pages. 

Looking  forward,  a  number  of  op¬ 
portunities  and  challenges  confront 


the  Archives.  Mere  is  an  overview. 

Ai'chives  for  Education:  The  New 
York  State  Archives  is  the  only  state 
aichives  in  the  nation  lotated  within  a 
state  education  agency.  This  place¬ 
ment  increases  tremendously  the  po¬ 
tential  for  instructional  uses  of  the 
state’s  historical  records,  both  in  the 
classroom  and  beyond.  The  Education 
Department  has  published  the  State 
Archives’  manual  on  Teaching  with 
Historical  Records  and  distributed  it 
widely  to  school  social  science  coor¬ 
dinators,  local  government  historians 
and  local  libraries.  Building  on  the 
Department  s  ties  to  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  at  all  levels,  the  Archives  can 
contribute  to  the  new  fourth  grade 
curriculum  on  local  government  as 
well  as  the  seventh  grade  curriculum 
for  state  history,  the  10th  and  11th 
grade  study  of  national  history,  and  to 
adult  educational  materials  on  public 
policymaking.  For  example,  a  new 
State  Archives  packet  of  documents, 
photographs  and  discussion  outlines 
on  life  in  New  York  in  the  Great  De¬ 
pression  provides  many  opportunities 
for  learning. 

Saving  Records  from  Destruction: 
Ordinarily  only  two  to  three  percent 
of  all  state  records  possess  archival 
value.  No  state  archives  can  meet  its 
responsibilities  unless  it  can  ensure 
that  archival  records  are  systematically 
identified  and  brought  into  the  ar¬ 
chives  at  the  appropriate  time.  From 
the  great  paper  mountain  of  records 
produced  by  government,  archivists 
must  identify  those  to  be  preserved 
based  on  an  analysis  of  continuing  ad¬ 
ministrative,  legal,  fiscal,  historical 
and  other  research  values.  This  re¬ 
quires  close  cooperation  between  the 
archives  and  state  agencies  and  a 
strong  state  records  management  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  New  York  State  Archives  is  in 
only  the  first  stages  of  establishing  the 
strong  working  relationships  needed 
with  state  agencies,  many  of  which  re¬ 
main  largely  unaware  of  the  value  of 
archives.  The  Archives  intends  to 
strengthen  those  relationships  through 
publications  for  agency  personnel,  a 
series  of  workshops  and  seminars  and. 
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most  of  all,  through  personal  contacts 
with  agency  officials. 

Conserving  New  York’s  Records: 
Of  prinian.-  concern  to  the  State  Ar¬ 
chives  is  the  information  in  records, 
rather  than  the  records  themselves. 
Often  the  information  in  records  can 
he  provided  for  best  through  micro¬ 
film  or  another  form  of  reproduction. 
Many  records,  however,  either  have 
suflficient  intrinsic  value  to  warrant 
their  preservation  in  their  original 
fonn,  or  must  be  kept  because  copies 
lose  some  of  the  important  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  originals. 

Toward  a  Useable  Past:  To  ftilfill  a 
potential  contribution  to  our  citizens, 
information  about  New  York’s  archival 
records,  and  the  records  themselves, 
must  be  readily  accessible.  The  State 
Archives  Guide  is  a  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  A  microfilm  program  is  needed 
so  that  records  in  greatest  demand 
can  be  shared  readily  through  loans  to 
repositories  such  as  regional  research 
libraries,  SUNY  campus  libraries  and 
other  major  research  centers.  Sooner 
or  later  the  Archives  must  develop  an 


Archives'  .satellite  office  in  New  York 
City  or  develop  a  working  agreement 
with  a  New  York  City  repository  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  use  of  state  archives  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Statewide  Historical  Records  Activ¬ 
ity:  Under  an  executive  order  of  the 
Governor,  the  10-member  New  York 
Historical  Records  Advisory  Board 
plans,  encourages  and  coordinates  an 
overall  historical  records  program  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  State.  During  1982- 
83,  the  Advisory  Board  has  under¬ 
taken  a  statewide  project  to  assess  and 
preijare  recommendations  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  needs  in  four  key  areas: 
state  government  records,  local  gov¬ 
ernment  records,  historical  records  re¬ 
positories  and  cooperative  functions 
and  services  that  cut  across  the  three 
other  areas.  The  Board,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Archives  staff,  consulted 
with  thousands  of  program  administra¬ 
tors  and  individuals.  In  hard  financial 
times,  careful  planning,  coordination 
and  sharing  of  information  and  re¬ 
sources  are  among  our  most  produc¬ 
tive  strategies.  The  board  will  soon 
report  its  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Governor  and  the  public. 


outh  unemployment  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  facing  our  State  to¬ 
day.  In  order  to  address 
this  issue,  the  Regents  conducted  six 
conferences  on  youth  employment  at 
locations  throughout  the  State  during 
November  and  December  1981  and 
adopted  a  policy  statement  on  youth 
education  and  employment  in  June 
1982.  A  major  aim  of  this  paper  is  to 
find  ways  to  prevent  students  from 
leaving  school  and  to  encourage  those 
who  have  left  to  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion.  To  do  this,  the  paper  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  education  system  mo¬ 
bilize  its  resources  around  five  key 
issues: 

•  Developing  basic  skills,  including 
work-readiness  skills,  as  an 
indispensable  component  of  any  strat¬ 
egy  for  the  enhancement  of  employ- 
ability. 

•  Providing  support  services  to 
dropout  prone  students  and  to  recent 


dropouts,  as  part  of  an  effort  to  bring 
them  back  to  in-school  programs. 

•  Updating  existing  programs  and 
building  new  ones  that  will  guide  stu¬ 
dents  into  careers  which  reflect  labor 
market  demands,  and  strengthening 
linkages  between  business  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

•  Creating  an  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Youth  Education  and  Em¬ 
ployment  Policy  as  part  of  the 
Governor’s  Office.  This  Task  Force,  to 
be  composed  of  representatives  from 
State  agencies  and  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  would  be  charged  with  making 
recommendations  about  existing  youth 
programs,  implementing  recommen¬ 
dations  not  requiring  legislative  autho¬ 
rization  and  coordinating  interagency 
efforts. 

•  Providing  educators  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Job  Training  Partner¬ 
ship  Act  and  its  implications  for  ad¬ 
dressing  the  education  and 
employment  needs  of  youth. 


Youth  Employment 
Conferences  Held 
At  Six  Locations 
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More  Than  3,800 
Confer  On  State, 
Federal  Issues 


More  than  3,800  people  at¬ 
tended  the  ten  Regional 
Conferences  in  1981  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Regents  and 
the  Commissioner  at  locations  across 
the  State.  The  conferences,  which  took 
place  between  September  17  and  De¬ 
cember  11,  provided  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  and  exchange  of  information. 

The  four  topics  discussed  in  the 
1981-82  Regional  Conferences,  and  a 
brief  summary  of  the  contexts  of  these 
discussions,  are  described  below. 

Topic  1:  Federal,  State,  and  Local 
Relations  and  Responsibilities  for  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education 
The  “Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  (ECIA) 
made  substantive  changes  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Federal  education  programs,  ini¬ 
tiated  movement  toward  less  Federal 
control  of  education  and  provided  for 
greater  state  and  local  discretion  in  the 
use  of  funds. 

Conference  participants,  cognizant  of 
decreases  in  Federal  resources  and  the 
opportunities  that  the  provisions  of 
ECIA  would  provide  for  restructuring 
traditional  methods  of  dispersing  Fed¬ 
eral  funds,  discussed  the  following  is¬ 
sues  in  group  sessions:  (1)  changes  in 
Federal  and  state  law,  regulations  and 
funding  to  enhance  more  effective 
learning;  and  (2)  alternative  approaches 
to  provide  education  services. 

Topic  2:  Student  Aid  and  the  Financ¬ 
ing  of  Higher  Education 

In  this  session,  student  assistance 
was  reviewed  for  the  following  reasons; 

1)  to  acquaint  participants  with  major 
state  and  Federal  student  aid  programs; 

2)  to  examine  selected  issues  on  grants 
and  subsidies  and  taxation  policy;  and 

3)  to  consider  changes  that  were 
needed  in  state  and  Federal  programs. 
Inflation  has  increased  the  price  of  col¬ 
lege  attendance.  The  composition  of 
the  student  body  has  shifted  to  include 
greater  proportions  of  students  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  older  stu¬ 
dents  and  part-time  students.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  government  assistance  to 
college  students  has  increased  rapidly. 
Washington  was  reexamining  the  ex¬ 
tensive  Federal  system  of  student 


grants  and  loans  established  over  the 
past  decade. 

Topic  3:  Education  in  the  Arts 

Topic  3  presentations  outlined  a  pro¬ 
posed  statewide  plan  for  integrating  the 
arts  into  general  education  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  current  status  of  arts-in- 
education  programs  in  each  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  districts  of  the  State. 

Tlie  proposed  six-year  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan,  drafted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  Advisory  Council  on  Arts  in 
Education,  suggested  that  the  entire 
education  community,  the  related  arts 
community,  and  the  community-at- 
large,  cooperatively  pursue  three  major 
gods:  education  advocacy,  preservice 
and  in-service  teacher  training,  and  the 
development  of  quality  programs  and 
curricula. 

Following  the  presentations,  con¬ 
ference  participants  met  in  small 
groups  to  critique  the  plan  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  brief  paper  that  had  been  distrib¬ 
uted  to  all  registrants.  The  paper  out¬ 
lined  a  premise  that  a  major  objective 
of  education  was  the  development  of 
creativity  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
most  complex  and  sensitive  expressions 
of  our  culture  through  the  arts. 

Topic  4:  The  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons:  Converting  Ideas  to 
Action 

Participants  at  the  1981-82  Regents/ 
Commissioner’s  Regional  Conference 
were  concerned  with  the  topic  ’’In¬ 
ternational  Year  of  Disabled  Persons: 
Converting  Ideas  to  Action”  and  small 
groups  exchanged  information  on  vari¬ 
ous  issues.  The  discussions  focussed  on 
five  major  areas:  1)  early  intervention  in 
serving  disabled  children;  2) 
strengthening  links  among  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (OVR),  occu¬ 
pational  education,  handicapped  edu¬ 
cation,  public  and  private  placement 
agencies,  and  business  and  industr)-;  3) 
strengthening  and  expanding  programs 
in  independent  living;  4)  developing  lo¬ 
cal  para-transit  systems  for  disabled 
people  as  alternatives  to  modifications 
of  mass  transit  systems,  and  5)  insuring 
the  involvement  of  disabled  consumers 
in  governmental  planning  and  opera¬ 
tions. 
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s  in  past  >  ears,  many  of  the 
1982  legislatis  e  session 
enactments  of  the  New  York 


State  Senate  and  Assembly 
lia\e  direct  hearing  on  the  operations  of 
tlie  several  components  of  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Two  hills 
substantially  increased  the  State's  fi¬ 
nancial  contribution  to  public  elemen- 
tar>-  and  secondary  education.  Taken 
together.  Chapters  719  and  641  pro- 
s'ided  o\’er  $.300  million  in  new  school 
;iid.  .\ppro.\iinately  $167  million  was 
appropriated  in  the  form  of  operating 
aid,  $48  million  in  e.xcess  cost  aid  for 
children  with  handicapping  conditions, 
$39  million  for  transjwrtation  aid,  and 
$35  million  was  appropriated  as  direct 
relief  to  small  city  .school  districts  expe¬ 
riencing  financial  difficulty  because  of 
the  “Hurd"  decision.  Several  additional 
appropriations  of  lesser  amounts,  but  of 
program  significance,  were  made  in 
support  of  BOCES  aid,  computer  ser¬ 
vices  and  instructional  management 


programs,  school  health  .services,  high 
school  equivalency  and  adult  education 
programs. 

Noteworthy  among  bills  affecting 
higher  education  was  the  enactment  of 
Chapter  561,  authorizing  the  New  York 
State  Urban  Dev'elopment  Corporation 
to  provide  up  to  $30  million  in  support 
for  a  Center  for  Industrial  Innovation  to 
be  developed  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute. 

As  a  consequence  of  Chapter  562, 
the  New  York  State  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  Foundation  is  now  authorized  to 
award  matching  grants  for  the  plan¬ 
ning,  development  and  subsequent 
operation  of  centers  for  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  to  eligible  public  and  indepen¬ 
dent  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Chapter  320  supplied  a  $1.2  milfion 
appropriation  to  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Binghamton  for  first  phase 
planning  and  development  of  a  school 
of  professional  engineering. 


Legislature  Ups 
Local  School  Aid 
By  $300  Million 


vents  at  the  Federal  level  in 
1982  continued  to  center 
around  the  budget  deficit 
and  reduction  of  Federal 

control. 

The  97th  Congress  reduced  Federal 
education  funds  to  New  York  State  in 
school  year  1982-83  by  $400  million,  or 
17  percent,  from  school  year  1981-82. 
The  decline  in  Federal  support  to  the 
State  for  this  school  year  would  have 
been  greater  had  Congress  adopted  the 
President’s  budget  and  rescission  re¬ 
quests.  Congress  not  only  rejected  the 
President’s  rescission  proposals  for 
school  year  1982-83,  but  enacted  into 
law  two  FY  1982  supplemental  appro¬ 
priations  bills  which  added  funds  for 
Pell  Grants,  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans,  Supplemental  Education  Op¬ 
portunity  Loans,  Supplemental  Educa¬ 
tion  Opportunity  Grants,  ECIA,  Chap¬ 
ter  1  and  several  other  programs.  The 
supplemental  bills,  both  of  which  were 
vetoed  by  the  President  but  insisted 
upon  by  Congress,  had  the  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  decline  to  New  York. 

For  school  year  1983-84,  Congress 
adopted  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  Budget  for  FY  1983  which. 


for  education,  rejected  the  President’s 
FY  1983  budget  request  for  additional 
cuts,  and  recommended  a  continuation 
of  current  aggregate  spending  levels. 
As  has  been  the  case  since  1977,  FY 
1983  began  without  a  regular  appro¬ 
priations  bill  in  place. 

On  a  legal  front.  New  York  State  and 
nine  other  states  sued  Education  Secre¬ 
tary  Terrel  Bell  for  the  illegal  impound¬ 
ment  of  $20  million  under  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  With 
the  lawsuit,  three  adverse  Government 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  reports,  and 
Congressional  hearings,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  finally  released  the  funds  in 
April  1982,  about  seven  months  after 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  another  legal  issue.  New  York 
State  was  joined  by  ten  other  states  and 
Puerto  Rico  in  suing  Secretary'  Bell  for 
using  1970,  instead  of  1980,  census 
poverty  data  in  the  distribution  of 
ECIA,  Chapter  1  funds  for  school  year 
1982-83.  In  the  1980  count.  New  York 
State  gained  approximately  100,000,  or 
20  percent,  poverty  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  17  when  compared 
with  the  1970  count. 


$400  Million  Drop 
In  Federal  Funds 
Hits  State  Hard 
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About  the  Office 
And  the  Deputy 


M 


aintaining  and  improving  instruction  for  all  students  in 
the  state's  4,400  public  and  2,200  nonpublic  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  are  principal  tasks  of  the  Office 
of  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education. 

,  ~  Most  of  the  services  provided  by  ESC  benefit  public  interest 

Commissioner  indirectly  through  relationships  with  737  local  school  districts  and 
44  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services. 

A  major  responsibility  of  ESC  is  the  distribution  of  more  than 
$4.5  billion  in  State  Aid  to  local  schools  and  more  than  $600 


million  in  Federal  funds. 

Other  typical  ESC  activities  include  monitoring  of  school  perfor¬ 
mance  through  a  high  school  registration  program  and  monitoring 
of  student  performance  through  a  competency  testing  program. 
ESC  also  helps  set  performance  standards  through  statewide  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Regents  examinations  in  many  subjects. 

Six  major  offices  exist  within  ESC,  each  headed  by  an  assistant 
commissioner.  The  offices  and  the  assistant  commissioners  are  as 
follows: 

•  General  Education:  Maria  Ramirez,  assistant  commissioner. 

•  Planning  and  Support  Services:  John  Murphy,  assistant  com¬ 
missioner. 

•  Occupational  and  Continuing  Education:  James  Kadamus, 
assistant  commissioner. 

•  Office  for  Education  of  Children  With  Handicapping  Condi¬ 
tions:  Louis  Grumet,  assistant  commissioner. 

•  Finance  and  Management  Services:  J.  Francis  O'Connor,  act¬ 
ing  assistant  commissioner. 

•  Nonpublic  Schools,  Civil  Rights  and  Intercultural  Relations; 

Joan  Arnold,  assistant  commissioner. 


Gerald  L.  Free  borne 


Gerald  L.  Freeborne,  deputy  commissioner  for  Elementary 
Secondary  and  Continuing  Education,  first  came  to  the 
State  Education  Department  in  1969  as  a  staff  member  in 
the  Office  of  Long-Range  Planning.  He  became  assistant 
commissioner  for  long-range  planning  in  1972  and  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  for  Occupational  and  Continuing  Education  in  1978. 

A  native  of  Plattsburgh,  Freeborne  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  economics  from  Union  College  and  a  master's  degree  in  public 
administration  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs,  SUNY, 
Albany. 
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More  Than  98% 
Of  Seniors  Pass 
Competency  Tests 


SED  Staff  Visits 
245  High  Schools; 
Standards  Tested 


More  than  98  percent  of  the 
students  slated  for  high 
school  graduation  in  June 
1982  met  the  Regents  com¬ 
petency  testing  standards  in  reading, 
writing  and  mathematics.  Only  about 
3,100  of  the  220,000  diploma  candi¬ 
dates  failed  to  attain  the  standards  in  all 
three  basic  skills. 

The  results  are  similar  to  those  for 
June  1981,  when  many  of  the  graduates 
were  "grandfathered,”  meeting  the 
lower  testing  standards  that  were  in  ef¬ 
fect  in  1979  and  1980.  Although  the 
class  of  1982  was  the  first  in  which  all 
students  had  to  meet  the  new  compe¬ 
tency  standards,  this  class  had  a  year 
more  than  the  class  of  1981  to  reach  the 
level  of  proficiency  demanded  by  the 
Regents  competency  tests. 

Despite  these  encouraging  results, 
steps  are  being  taken  to  strengthen  the 
program  of  elementary  school  tests  that 
are  used  to  identify  pupils  in  need  of 
remediation.  Four  new  tests  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  during  the  1982-83  school 
year. 

The  third  grade  reading  test,  which 
has  been  in  use  since  1973,  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  test  using  the  Degrees  of 
Reading  Power  (DRP)  methodology. 
Currently,  all  of  the  other  Department 


reading  tests  are  DRP  tests:  the  sixth 
grade  reading  test,  the  Preliminary 
Competency  Test  and  the  Regents 
Competency  Test.  The  DRP  methodol¬ 
ogy  offers  significant  advantages  over 
the  traditional  approach  from  both  the 
measurement  and  the  instructional 
points  of  view. 

The  third  and  sixth  grade  mathe¬ 
matics  tests,  which  have  been  in  use 
since  1969,  will  also  be  replaced.  The 
new  tests  will  be  based  on  the  new 
mathematics  syllabus  for  grades  K-6. 
Scores  obtained  on  the  old  tests  de¬ 
pended  on  norms  for  meaning,  while 
scores  on  the  new  tests  will  indicate 
how  well  a  student  has  mastered  course 
objectives. 

A  writing  test  will  be  administered 
annually  to  all  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade. 
The  test  will  require  students  to  com¬ 
plete  two  writing  tasks  and  responses 
will  be  evaluated  on  a  four-point  scale. 

State  Reference  Points  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  each  of  the  new  tests.  Stu¬ 
dents  scoring  below  the  State  Refer¬ 
ence  Points  must  be  given  appropriate 
remediation,  so  that  students  wiU  be 
able  to  meet  the  competency  testing 
standards  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to 
graduate  from  high  school. 


t  its  September  1981  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Hoard  of  Regents 
adopted  a  tentative  standard 
for  pupil  achievement  and  a 
tentative  standard  for  pupil  retention  as 
part  of  its  registration  program  for 
public  and  nonpublic  high  schools.  To 
be  registered,  a  high  school  has  to  meet 
those  tentative  standards  and  comply 
with  all  applicable  laws.  Regents’  Rules 
and  Commissioner’s  Regulations. 

The  major  goal  for  the  high  school 
registration  program  is  to  ensure  that 
the  high  schools  of  New  York  State  pro¬ 
vide  educational  programs  consistent 
with  standards  set  in  laws.  Regents’ 
Rules  and  Commissioner’s  Regulations. 
Complementary  goals  of  the  High 
School  Registration  Program  are  to  en¬ 
sure  competence  in  the  basic  skills,  to 
ensure  that  schools  encourage  and  help 
students  to  graduate,  to  encourage 


schools  to  examine  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  and  instructional  programs  and 
to  collect  data  for  school  self-evaluation 
and  for  Department  identification  of  fu¬ 
ture  registration  standards. 

During  the  1981-82  high  school  reg¬ 
istration  program,  high  schools  were 
required  to  show  that  they  were  able  to 
retain  more  than  90  percent  of  their 
student  enrollment  for  the  twelve- 
month  period  from  October  1980  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1981.  During  the  1981-82  school 
year,  the  high  schools  in  nine  superx  i- 
sory  districts  and  the  big  five  cities  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  program.  During  the 
1981-82  school  year.  Department  stidf 
visited  150  public  and  95  nonpublic 
high  schools. 

Orientation  meetings  for  the  high 
schools  visited  during  the  1981-82 
school  year  were  held  during  the  spring 
and  fall  of  1981.  The  Department  then 
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mailed  information  forms  to  the  high 
scliools.  Using  data  supplied  by  the 
school,  the  Department  stall’  made  a 
preliminary  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  high  school  met  the 
following  requirements:  the  school  was 
in  compliance  with  the  applicable  laws. 
Regents'  Rules,  Commissioner’s  Regu¬ 
lations  and  had  met  the  tentative  pupil 
achievement  standard  of  85  percent 
and  had  retained  more  than  90  percent 
of  its  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  the  schools.  Depart¬ 
ment  stafl’  used  the  Basic  Educational 
Data  System  (BEDS)  information  and 


district  graduation  and  Regents  ex¬ 
amination  reports  as  part  of  the  review 
process.  Members  of  Department  staff 
conducted  a  verification  visit  to  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  the  data.  If  the  high 
school  was  in  compliance  and  met  the 
pupil  achievement  and  student  reten¬ 
tion  standards,  the  high  school  was  rec¬ 
ommended  for  registration.  If  the  high 
school  did  not  meet  one  or  more  of  the 
registration  requirements,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  deferred  the  recommendation  for 
registration  until  such  time  as  an  action 
plan  was  submitted  and  approved  and 
the  registration  requirements  satisfied. 


m 


In  the  summer  of  1978,  the 
Board  of  Regents  adopted 
the  major  policy  of  re¬ 
quiring  that  students  meet 
performance  standards  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  mathematics  in  order  to  earn 
high  schools  diplomas  in  New  York 
State.  .'Vt  the  same  time,  the  Regents 
authorized  the  Department  to  adopt 
the  Resource  Allocation  Plan  (RAP) 
which  coordinates  the  delivery  of  De¬ 
partment  services  to  selected  schools  in 
order  to  help  them  improve  their  in¬ 
structional  programs. 

The  most  intensive  service  provided 
by  tbe  Department  is  the  assignment  of 
a  Department  representative  to  a  dis¬ 
trict  or  a  school.  This  representative 
provides  consultation  and  assistance  in 
identifying  needs  and  developing  plans 
for  program  improvement.  Districts  re¬ 
quiring  less  intensive  service  receive 
short-term  assistance  from  appropriate 
staff  members  in  the  Office  of  Elemen¬ 
tary,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion. 

During  the  1981-82  school  year,  25 
Department  representatives  worked 
intensively  in  26  local  districts  provid¬ 
ing  technical  assistance  in  such  areas  as 
staff  development,  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  review,  development  of  building 
and  district  plans  and  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  addition,  48  districts  are  eligible 
to  receive  technical  assistance  from 
RAP.  At  present  276  schools  are  in¬ 
volved  in  RAP.  As  high  schools  are 
monitored  for  registration  in  the  com¬ 


ing  school  year,  the  Resource  Alloca¬ 
tion  Plan  will  provide  assistance  upon 

request  to  those  schools  demonstrating  26  Districts  Get 
problems  in  meeting  requirements.  ,  >  »¥  l 

Two  districts  terminated  Depart-  ITlteTlSlVe  Help^ 
ment  representative  services  in  1981-  jj  n  J 

82,  after  successful  completion  of  their  *  TO^TttlYlS  DtlOyecl 
goal  to  improve  student  scores  in  the 
basic  skills.  Data  available  from  the  Re¬ 
gents  Competency  Testing  Program  in¬ 
dicate  steady  and  significant  improve¬ 
ments  in  pupil  performance  in  RAP 
districts,  supporting  the  belief  that  the 
Regents'  policy  of  linking  pupil  compe¬ 
tency  in  the  basic  skills  to  a  high  school 
diploma  is  even  more  powerful  when 
coupled  with  the  concentration  of  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  regional  and  local  resources 
through  RAP  in  situations  where  the 
need  is  greatest. 

Major  emphases  of  the  RAP  during 
the  coming  school  year  will  be  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  training  in  the  areas  of 
planning,  supervision  and  evaluation  of 
instructional  programs,  teacher  motiva¬ 
tion  and  effectiveness,  the  use  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  instructional  management 
systems  and  leadership  skills  which  will 
lead  to  the  improvement  of  pupil  per¬ 
formance  in  basic  skills.  Workshops  will 
focus  on  the  development  of  building 
plans  and  realistic  reallocation  of  re¬ 
sources.  In  addition,  RAP  is  assisting 
the  State’s  public  and  nonpublic  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  to  prepare  for 
the  fifth  grade  writing  test  by  support¬ 
ing  the  SED  Regional  RAP  Fifth  Grade 
Writing  Project  which  will  begin  this 
fall. 
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Futuring  Effort 
Links  Education 
With  Technology 


Our  state  and  national 
economies  are  undergoing 
a  significant  transformation 
as  a  result  of  technological 
changes.  This  transformation  will  dra¬ 
matically  increase  the  need  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  training.  A  trained  work 
force  with  high-level  skills  will  be  a 
key  element  in  the  strategy  to  support 
economic  revitalization  and  increased 
productivity. 

The  Education  Department  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  education  an  active 
partner  in  the  economic  development 
of  New  York  State.  The  Department 
is  working  with  business  and  industry 
in  a  variety  ot  ways  to  assure  that  the 
educational  system  in  New  York  State 
meets  the  needs  of  the  business  sec¬ 


tor. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  ac¬ 
tivities  which  the  Office  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  and  Continuing  Education  is 
undertaking  to  ensure  the  relevance 
of  the  occupational  education  system 
is  the  redesigning  of  the  occupational 
education  curriculum  with  the  direct 
involvement  of  representatives  of 
business,  industry  and  labor. 

This  past  year  the  Office  began  a 
process  called  “Futuring”  to  look  at 
what  the  future  objectives  of  occupa¬ 
tional  and  practical  arts  programs 
should  be  and  the  course  content,  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  and  teacher 
education  and  certification  require¬ 
ments  needed  to  achieve  those  objec¬ 
tives.  The  Department  has  established 
committees  in  each  of  the  eight  occu¬ 
pational  and  practical  arts  subject 
areas  (agriculture,  business,  health  oc¬ 
cupations,  home  economics,  industrial 
arts,  marketing  and  distributive  edu¬ 
cation,  technical  occupations,  trade 
and  industry.  Each  committee  consists 
of  twenty  members,  including  six  to 
eight  representatives  of  pertinent 
businesses,  one  of  whom  serves  as 
committee  chairperson.  The  commit¬ 
tees  have  been  asked  to  recommend 
program  content  which  will  meet 
business  needs  of  the  next  decade  and 
a  delivery  system  which  will  be 
dynamic  and  can  adapt  to  changing 
needs.  One  example  of  the  commit¬ 
tees’  recommendations  to  date  is  that 


most  programs  should  educate  stu¬ 
dents  for  a  cluster  of  jobs  and  give 
students  a  cximmon  set  of  core  .skills. 
These  core  skills  include  communica¬ 
tion,  computation,  technological  liter¬ 
acy,  economic  concepts,  resources 
management,  decision  making,  inter¬ 
personal  relations  and  manipulative 
.skills. 

In  addition  to  working  with  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  to  improve  tbe  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  overall  educational  de¬ 
livery  system.  New  York  State  has 
also  attempted  to  respond  to  the  spe¬ 
cialized,  short-term  training  needs  of 
business.  The  Education  Department, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Governor  s 
Office,  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  formal  system  to  meet  the 
specialized  needs  of  individual  busi¬ 
nesses.  Specifically,  the  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to:  address  upgrading  and  re¬ 
training  needs;  package  programs  and 
funding  for  potential  new  employers 
or  for  those  employers  seeking  to  ex¬ 
pand  in  New  York  State;  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  small  businesses,  and 
develop  programs  which  train  people 
in  skills  which  are  in  high  demand  by 
gioups  of  employers  in  a  region.  Over 
the  past  year,  under  a  special  \’EA 
set-aside  for  short-term  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  and  industry,  56 
projects  affecting  5,200  jobs  were 
funded. 

These  projects  have  addressed  a 
cross  section  of  occupational  training 
needs,  from  teaching  workers  new 
production  processed  at  the  General 
Motors  Plant  in  Tonawanda  to  super¬ 
visory  training  for  a  British  firm  lo¬ 
cated  in  Jefferson  County. 

In  1981-82,  New  York  State  pro¬ 
vided  over  705,000  individuals  with 
occupational  education  in  over  1200 
educational  agencies  :uid  institutions. 
Follow-up  information  indicates  that, 
of  those  program  completers  seeking 
employment  and  for  which  data  was 
available,  approximately  90  percent 
found  employment  iuid  only  10  per¬ 
cent  were  unemployed.  Of  those  com¬ 
pleters  not  entering  the  labor  market, 
82  percent  elected  to  continue  their 
education. 
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During  the  pitst  \ear,  tiie  De¬ 
partment  has  taken  several 
steps  to  improve  the  quality 
of  arts  instruction.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  Arts  in  Education, 
developed  b\'  the  Commissioner’s  Ad¬ 
visory'  Council  on  Arts  in  Education, 
recommends  that  educators,  artists  and 
the  local  community  cooperatively  pur¬ 
sue  three  major  goals:  education  advo¬ 
cacy,  presers  ice  and  inser\’ice  teacher 
training,  and  curriculum  development. 
The  plan  suggests  a  variety  of  educa¬ 
tional  approaches  to  integrate  the  arts 
into  the  general  curriculum  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  outline  to  assist  educators  in 
choosing  the  approach  that  best  suits 
their  needs. 

The  Education  Department  pre¬ 
sented  the  plan  to  the  field  at  the  1981- 
82  Regents'/Commissioner’s  Regional 
Conferences  for  comment  and  review. 
The  Advisory'  Council  and  Department 
staflF  are  now  revising  the  plan  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Hoard  of  Regents. 

The  major  activities  to  further  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  arts  in  general  education 
during  1981-82  included; 

•  An  Arts-in-Education  network  of 
school  districts  which  meets  regularly 
to  share  and  develop  ideas  and  strate¬ 
gies  for  integrating  the  arts  into  general 
education.  This  network  began  with 
eight  districts:  Homer,  Middle  Coun¬ 
try,  New  Rochelle,  New  York  City’s 
Community  Districts  3  and  6, 
Plainedge,  Syracuse  and  White  Plains. 
This  network  was  fiinded  by  ESEA  Ti¬ 
tle  1\'-C  beginning  in  school  year  1980- 
81. 

•  An  Arts/Basic  Skills  Committee 
composed  of  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  and  school  professionals  in  arts 
and  general  curriculum  areas.  The 
work  of  the  committee  focused  on  de¬ 
veloping  inservice  workshops  for 
teachers  and  supportive  materials  for 
integrating  the  arts  into  the  general 
curriculum  with  an  emphasis  on  im¬ 
proving  basic  skills. 


•  The  Division  of  Ceneral  Education 
further  developed  its  New  York  State 
Summer  School  of  the  Arts  program,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Saratoga  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center  and  Chautauqua  Insti- 
tution. 

•  Two  statewide  conferences,  the 
Towards  Humanizing  Education  Con¬ 
ference  at  Kiamesha  Lake  and  the  Arts 
in  Education  Conference  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  provided  forums  for  present¬ 
ing  innovative  educational  programs 
that  focus  on  arts  in  education. 

•  Replication  of  the  Lincoln  Center 
Institute  Program  in  Buflfalo,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Syracuse  and  Albany.  The  purpose 
of  the  Lincoln  Center  Institute  is  to 
help  teachers  and  schools  provide 
young  people  with  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  encounter  the  world  of  the  arts 
and  to  understand  aesthetics. 

•  The  Division  of  General  Education 
has  worked  cooperatively  with  the 
Department’s  Task  Force  on  Gifted 
Education  and  with  the  New  York  State 
Museum  to  develop  programs  and 
guidelines  to  incorporate  the  arts  into 
programs  for  all  gifted  children. 

•  A  publication  entitled  Mathe¬ 
matics/Architecture  Related  Activities 
(MAFIA)  was  distributed  to  elementary 
and  middle  school  (grades  K-8)  class¬ 
room  teachers. 

•  SED  produced  a  videotape  and  an 
accompanying  manual  entitled  “The 
Arts  and  Writing  Excellence,”  which 
will  be  available  through  BOCES.  The 
thrust  of  the  videotape  focuses  on  the 
arts  as  a  motivating  influence  for  the 
writing  process. 

•  On  September  9,  1982  the  Depart¬ 
ment  presented  a  successful  statewide 
teleconference  based  upon  the  video¬ 
tape  described  above. 

•  Tbe  Department  has  continued  its 
efforts  to  maintain  a  balanced  curricu¬ 
lum  by  strongly  supporting  instruction 
in  art  and  music.  Curriculum  publica¬ 
tions  are  in  progress  for  elementary  art, 
art  in  the  middle  school  and  music  in 
the  junior  high  school. 


Efforts  To  Meld 
‘The  Arts’  With 
Studies  Increase 
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As  Teachers  Age, 
Regents  Move  To 
Renew  Profession 


he  well-being  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  complex  tech¬ 
nological  society  require  a 
literate  people.  Teaching  is 
a  career  committed  to  providing  the 
skills  of  literacy  to  the  young  and  at 
the  same  time  helping  young  people 
develop  ethical  values  and  humane 
concern.  The  quality  of  teaching  is  in¬ 
tegrally  linked  to  the  quality  of  stu¬ 
dent  learning. 

With  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
State’s  teachers  working  in  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  there 
are  noteworthy  characteristics  of  the 
New  York  teacher  force:  (1)  In  1981 
more  than  66  percent  of  all  teachers 
held  a  master’s  degree,  up  nearly  28 
percent  from  a  decade  ago,  (2)  Teach¬ 
ing  experience  in  1981  averaged  14 
years,  with  12  years  being  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  district.  A  decade  ago  teaching 
experience  averaged  9  years,  with  8  in 
the  current  district. 

Critical  problems  affect  teaching 
both  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  For 
example: 

•  There  are  shortages  in  certain 
areas,  especially  teaching  handicapped 
children  and  subject  areas  such  as 
business  education,  mathematics, 
physical  sciences,  industrial  arts  and 
occupational  education.  In  the  1975- 
79  period,  the  number  of  persons 
completing  registered  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  programs  in  New  York  State  de¬ 
clined  by  45  percent. 

•  There  is  an  aging  workforce  of 
teachers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
Employed  teachers  in  the  1980’s  are 
older  on  the  average  than  they  were 
in  the  1960’s  and  1970’s.  They  have 
higher  education  levels,  more  expe¬ 
rience  and  tend  to  be  less  mobile. 

•  The  prestige  of  teaching  and  its 
desirability  as  a  career  have  changed 
in  the  last  decade.  A  recent  study 
made  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  reports  that  “the  relative 
position  of  teaching  and  the  status 
structure  of  American  occupations  has 
declined  over  the  past  30  years  so  that 
its  status  as  a  white  collar  job  is  even 
more  marginal  than  in  the  past."  Polls 
show  that  many  parents  discourage 
their  children  from  considering  a 
teaching  career.  A  1971  survey  dis¬ 


closed  that  13  percent  of  teachers 
wished  they  had  chosen  a  different 
profession.  By  1980,  41  percent  had  | 
second  thoughts  about  their  choice  of 
careers. 

•  Salary  levels  for  teachers  are  in¬ 
creasingly  unattractive.  Nationally  the 
average  teacher  salary  rose  81  percent  I 
between  1971  and  1981,  while  the 
consumer  price  index  rose  128  per¬ 
cent.  Compounding  this  picture  for  j 

teachers  has  been  the  public  pressure 
to  institute  accountability  and  assess¬ 
ment  programs  to  hold  teachers  and 
school  systems  responsible  for  how 
well  students  perform.  Less  public 
support  for  education  also  may  occur 
as  tlie  children  of  the  “baby  boom 
mature,  because  there  will  be  fewer 
and  fewer  children  in  public  schools. 

One  of  the  Department’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  teacher  preparation  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  assembly  of  pertinent 
data  to  help  policymakers  make  in¬ 
formed  judgments  and  decisions. 

But  the  Regents  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  also  have  taken  direct  steps  ad¬ 
dressed  to  specific  problems.  “Teach¬ 
ing  as  a  Profession”  describes  a  series 
of  initiatives  aimed  at  improving 
teacher  effectiveness.  One  proposal  is 
for  a  licensure  exam  to  assess  a  pro¬ 
spective  teacher’s  knowledge  and 
skills  believed  necessary  for  successful 
teaching.  Another  proposal  calls  for 
internship,  an  initial  year  for  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  to  sharpen  their  class¬ 
room  skills  under  local  supervision. 

The  internship  would  be  a  practical 
test  of  knowledge  demonstrated  on 
the  test.  Testing  should  not  be  seen 
as  a  simple  answer  to  a  complex  prob¬ 
lem.  Educational  Testing  Service 
President,  Gregory  R,  .Amig,  notes 
that  “no  test  can  substitute  for  regular 
observation  ”  by  sensitive  supers  isors. 

Just  as  students  should  be  evaluated 
on  more  than  test  performance,  so 
should  teachers. 

The  Regents  initiatives  also  address 
the  continuing  education  of  school 
professionals  and  a  local  review  of 
their  performance.  Teaching  as  a  Pro¬ 
fession  represents  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  improve  the  performance 
of  students.  The  pieces  of  the  plan  are 
expected  to  have  a  synergistic  effect  I 
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upon  each  other.  Testing,  for  in- 
stiuiee,  will  influence  training;  training 
will  influence  inservice  education;  the 
results  of  local  performance  review 
should  influence  both  preliminary 
training  and  continuing  education. 
U'gislative  and  budgetary  proposals 
ha\e  lieen  advanced  to  implement  the 
program.  These  efforts  have  not  yet 
received  legislative  approval  and  fimd- 
ing. 

The  current  efl'orts  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Regents  are  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  movement  in  the  early 
70's  known  as  competency-based 
teacher  education,  an  effort  character¬ 
ized  by  increasing  specificity  of  the 
teaching  acts  and  by  collaborative  ar¬ 
rangements  between  school  and  col¬ 
lege  for  identiK'ing  needed  competen¬ 
cies. 

The  activity  in  New  York  State  in 
the  1970’s  was  paralleled  in  many 
other  states.  The  New  York  approach, 
rather  than  identifying  the  specific 
competencies  required  of  teachers, 
asked  that  the  college  educators  re¬ 
sponsible  for  preparing  teachers  make 
public  statements  about  the  skills, 
knowledge  and  attitudes  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  in  prospective 
teachers.  The  movement  in  New  York 
further  required  that  such  skills, 
knowledge  and  attitudes  be  colla- 
Ixirativeb'  developed  by  the  colleges 
and  the  public  schools  where  teachers 
were  ultimately  to  serve,  Collabora¬ 
tion  was  a  significant  part  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  improvement  in 
teacher  education  in  New  York  State, 
as  it  was  in  other  states  similarly 
engaged,  for  example,  Georgia,  South 
Ciirolina  and  Florida. 

In  the  spring  of  1982,  during  the 
course  of  regular  registration  visits  to 
six  institutions,  site  visitors  gave  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
teacher  education  programs  in  the 
light  of  the  institution's  movement  to¬ 
ward  competency-based  teacher  edu¬ 
cation,  This  study  revealed  that  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  sample  had  not  fully 
established  or  maintained  compe¬ 
tency-based  teacher  education  and 
that  formal  mechanisms  for  coopera¬ 
tive  planning  between  the  staffs  of 
teacher  preparation  programs  and  lo¬ 


cal  school  districts  had  been  largely 
replaced  by  informal  communication. 
The  study  showed  that  students,  fac¬ 
ulty  and  public  school  personnel  knew 
more  than  in  the  past  about  what 
skills,  knowledge  and  abilities  were  to 
be  developed  by  prospective  teachers 
and  that  more  emphasis  was  being 
placed  on  the  practical  demonstration 
of  teaching  competencies  rather  than 
course  completion.  In  short,  while  all 
the  elements  of  CBTE  may  not  have 
been  implemented  or  continued  at 
the  institutions  visited,  it  seemed 
clear  that  CBTE  had  resulted  in  desir¬ 
able  changes.  Given  the  voluntary  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  adoption  of  CBTE  in 
New  York  and  the  lack  of  funding, 
tliis  was  considered  a  significant  ac¬ 
complishment. 

While  Teaching  as  a  Profession  ad¬ 
dressed  some  of  the  largest  issues  in 
teaching,  the  Regents  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  also  gave  attention  to  immediate 
issues  in  their  legislative  proposals  to 
establish  scholarships  and  fellowships 
aimed  at  increasing  the  number  of 
teachers  in  science  and  mathematics. 
The  Regents  also  proposed  regional 
consultantships  for  highly  qualified 
math  and  science  teachers  to 
strengthen  local  programs  through 
staff  development,  curriculum  revision 
and  new  programs. 

The  Federal  hinds  which  had  been 
available  since  1976  to  support 
teacher  centers  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  education  block  grant 
program.  Consequently,  direct  federal 
support  for  the  eight  centers  in  New 
York  ended  on  September  30,  1982. 
It  is  expected  that  seven  of  the  cen¬ 
ters  will  continue  to  function  using  lo¬ 
cal  district  support. 

Clearly,  in  the  period  ahead  the 
Regents  and  the  Department  need  to 
take  account  of  public  policy  alterna¬ 
tives  in  at  least  several  areas:  chang¬ 
ing  teacher  salaries  and  other  steps  to 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  a  teach¬ 
ing  career,  expanding  and  improving 
stall  development  programs,  identify¬ 
ing  able  and  committed  candidates  to 
prejjare  for  teaching,  and  establishing 
preparation  programs  that  are  stimu¬ 
lating,  rewarding  and  effective. 
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‘Clearly^  Teaching 
Needs  To  Become 
More  Attractive’ 
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Interest  Rising 
In  How  To  Start 
Private  Schools 


iiriiif'  1981-82  the  Office  for 
Nonpiiblic  Scliool  Ser\'ices 
continued  its  work  with 
other  units  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  serve  nonpnhlic  school  stu¬ 
dents  more  effectively.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Educational  Fi¬ 
nance,  the  Office  arranged  seven  work¬ 
shops  attended  by  more  than  500 
pnhlic  and  nonpnhlic  school  adminis¬ 
trators  in  order  to  clarify  the  textbook 
loan  program  and  to  review  the  revised 
guidelines  on  the  program  which  were 
issued  in  March  1982. 

The  number  of  people  inquiring 
about  requirements  for  starting  a  new 
school  doubled  during  the  past  year 
with  over  200  requests  for  information 
during  1981-82.  The  Office  established 
a)mmunication  with  persons  opening 
new  schools  in  order  to  assure  that 
these  administrators  be  aware  of  tlie 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  nonpublic 


schools  and  also  of  the  services  which 
pnhlic  .school  districts  must  provide  for 
every  resident  child. 

Many  nonpublic  schools,  grades  nur¬ 
sery  through  twelve,  choose  to  be  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Any 
school  which  seeks  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  The  Universify'  of  the  State  of 
New  York  may  apply  for  a  provisional 
and  eventually  an  absolute  charter. 
W'hile  the  charter  action  creates  a  cor- 
[xirate  body,  it  akso  indicates  to  the 
general  public  that  the  school  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  form  of  approval  by  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

Another  voluntary  process  for  non¬ 
public  secondary  schools  is  the  registra¬ 
tion  program.  During  the  1981-82  aca¬ 
demic  year,  88  nonpublic  high  schools 
were  visited  for  registration  purposes 
and  were  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  for  registration  in  September 
1982. 


$291  Million  More 
Aid  Goes  To  Local 
School  Districts 


Efforts  toward  greater  equal¬ 
ization  of  state  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  have  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  aid  ceilings 
from  81,885  in  1981-82  to  $2,155  in 
1982-83.  This  will  result  in  an  aid  in¬ 
crease  of  $291  million,  just  under  7  per¬ 
cent.  A  major  factor  in  the  increase  is 
an  approximate  doubling  of  tier  two  aid 
from  $285  per  pupil  in  1981-82  to  $470 
per  pupil  for  1982-83.  The  tier  one 
ceiling  was  increased  from  $1,650  to 
$1,685  per  pupil.  BOCES  aid  was  also 
increased  through  raising  the  salary 
ceiling  closer  to  the  state  average 
teacher’s  salary. 

Preliminary  estimates  show  total 
general  fund  expenditures  of  the 
schools  of  the  state  also  increasing 
nearly  7  percent  for  1982-83.  State  aid 
will  thus  remain  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  expenditures,  at  just 
above  40  percent.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  48  percent  state  share  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  late  sixties. 

Statewide  average  full  value  tax  rates 
for  1982-83  are  estimated  to  have  in¬ 
creased  slightly  over  the  1981-82 
average  rate  of  $20.47  per  $1,000.  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  the  school  year  ending  in 
1982  decreased  approximately  $70  mil¬ 


lion,  from  4.8  percent  to  3.6  percent  of 
total  expenditures,  requiring  greater 
demands  from  the  local  property  tax. 
As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  lOth  and  90th  percentile  of 
per  pupil  expenditures  is  estimated  to 
increase  from  $1,791  in  1981-82  to 
$2,081  in  1982-83,  a  disparity  of  about 
100  percent. 

The  final  court  decision  in  the  Levit- 
town  proceedings  declared  that  such  a 
magnitude  of  difference  in  per  pupil  ex¬ 
penditures  is  not  unconstitutional. 
Nonetheless,  there  has  been  a  public 
commitment  by  both  the  Governor  and 
the  Regents  to  seek  to  reduce  expendi¬ 
ture  disparities  based  on  differences  in 
school  district  fiscal  capacity  as  an  ethi¬ 
cal,  if  not  constitutional,  necessity. 

Current  efforts  by  the  Regents  to  de¬ 
velop  their  annual  state  aid  recommen¬ 
dations  continue  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  greater  equalization.  The  Regents 
will  aim  at  reducing  the  expenditure 
gap  through  setting  the  aid  ceilings  by 
law  at  the  State  average  per  pupil  ex¬ 
penditure.  This  will  make  if  possible  for 
an\’  district  to  support  such  an  expendi¬ 
ture  with  a  tax  effort  no  higher  than  is 
required  to  support  that  level  of  expen¬ 
diture  in  a  district  of  average  wealth. 
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Revisions  of  two  important 
state  syllabuses.  Social 
Studies  Program  K~6,  and 
Studio  in  Art  were  com¬ 
pleted  during  1981-82.  The  revised 
Social  Studies  Program  K-6  was  devel¬ 
oped  jointly  by  the  district  superinten¬ 
dents,  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educa¬ 
tional  Services  and  Department 
specialists. 

The  1982—83  school  year  will  be  the 
transition  year  for  schools  offering  Re¬ 
gents  Biology,  with  both  a  Regents  ex¬ 
amination  based  on  the  old  syllabus  and 
a  Regents  examination  based  on  the  re¬ 
vised  syllabus  available  to  schools.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  1983-84  school  year, 
all  schools  will  be  expected  to  use  the 
revised  syllabus  and  the  related  Re¬ 
gents  examinations  in  June  and  August. 

The  Studio  in  Art  syllabus  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  foundation  course  in  the 
visual  and  plastic  arts.  It  is  intended  to 
help  secondary  school  art  education 
teachers  to  develop  highly  individual¬ 
ized  programs  for  students. 

Several  new  curriculum  guides  were 
completed  and  distributed  during 
1981-82.  Curriculum  Development:  A 
Handbook  for  School  Districts,  devel¬ 
oped  jointly  by  BOCES  and  the  De¬ 
partment,  describes  a  process  for  local 
curriculum  development.  General 
Education  Work  Experience  Programs: 
Guidelines  was  developed  to  help  local 
districts  revise  existing  programs  or  be¬ 
gin  work  experience  programs  for 
general  education  students.  Supervi¬ 
sion  Manual:  Social  Studies  Program  is 
designed  to  help  administrators  imple¬ 
ment  the  revised  Social  Studies  Pro¬ 
gram  K-6.  A  Look  At  Our  Town,  Vil¬ 
lage,  City,  County  Government  is  a 
supplement  to  the  revised  fourth  grade 
social  studies  program.  This  fourth 
grade  supplement  was  developed  with 
funding  from  the  Hearst  Foundation, 
through  a  grant  to  the  Foundation  for 
Citizen  Education  and  the  New  York 
State  League  of  Women  Voters.  The 
New  York  State  Department  of  State 
provided  funds  for  printing. 

Four  publications  were  developed  as 
part  of  a  Title  II  Basic  Skills  grant.  Re¬ 
flections  on  Writing  in  Science  and  In¬ 
corporating  Skills  into  Social  Studies 
Programs  K-12  provide  suggestions  for 


incorporating  basic  skills  into  the  con¬ 
tent  areas. 

Curriculum  Materials  Acquisition 
Projects  in  the  areas  of  Computer  Lit¬ 
eracy  and  Mathematics  K— 6  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  BOCES.  Materials 
developed  by  local  school  districts 
through  the  BOCES  were  collected 
and  screened  by  local  district  evalua¬ 
tion  teams,  by  BOCES  evaluation 
teams  and  by  Department  personnel. 
Compendiums  of  these  materials  are 
being  developed  for  distribution  during 
the  1982-83  school  year. 

A  field  test  of  Science  K—6  was  com¬ 
pleted  during  1981-82.  This  revised 
curriculum  was  developed  jointly  by 
the  district  superintendents  and  with 
the  Department.  Revisions  based  on 
the  field  test  will  be  completed  during 
the  present  school  year. 

The  English  Language  Arts  K-12 
Program  revision  was  begun  in  1981- 
82  as  a  joint  project  of  the  District  Su¬ 
perintendents,  BOCES  and  the  De¬ 
partment.  Field  testing  of  the  first  part, 
English  Language  Arts:  Written  Com¬ 
position,  and  development  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  part,  English  Language  Arts:  Lis¬ 
tening  and  Speaking,  will  take  place 
during  the  1982-83  school  year. 

Three  new  publications  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  distributed  for  adult,  con¬ 
tinuing  and  community  education  pro¬ 
grams.  Adult,  Continuing  and  Com¬ 
munity  Education:  A  Handbook  for 
Program  Directors  provides  assistance 
in  operating  these  programs.  Cardiac 
and  Respiratory  Emergency  Care  is  a 
community  and  continuing  education 
guide  for  promoting  and  managing  an 
American  Red  Cross  certified  course. 
Managing  the  GED  Program  for  the 
High  School  Equivalency  Candidate  is 
a  handbook  for  local  personnel  respon¬ 
sible  for  managing  General  Education 
Development  programs.  A  draft  of 
Adult  Basic  Education  Arithmetic 
Skills  Curriculum  was  completed  and 
sent  to  Adult  Basic  Education  Coor¬ 
dinators  for  review. 

The  Department  evaluated  over  580 
locally  developed  courses  submitted  for 
State  approval.  In  addition,  128  general 
education  work  experience  programs 
were  evaluated  and  approved. 


Changes  Completed 
In  Social  Studies, 
Art  Curriculums 
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Management  Studies 
Help  Cost-Cutting 
Efforts  in  Schools 


number  of  management 
studies  offered  by  the  SED 
Division  of  Facilities  and 
Management  help  local 
school  officials  streamline  district 
operations  and  cut  operating  costs. 
Whatever  the  form  of  the  study,  the  ap¬ 
proach  is  usually  the  same.  SED  per¬ 
sonnel  will  visit  a  school  district,  reach 
agreement  with  school  officials  about 
the  exact  details  of  the  study,  perform 
the  study  and  discuss  the  study  findings 
with  school  officials  in  an  exit  inter¬ 
view.  A  few  weeks  later,  a  written  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  study  is  provided  to  school 
officials,  including  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  for  consideration  and  action  by 
school  district  personnel. 

The  most  popular  of  the  Division’s 
studies  is  an  administrative  manage¬ 
ment  study  which  provides  an  analysis 
of  most  central  office  operations  includ¬ 
ing;  policy  development,  budgeting, 
recordkeeping,  purchasing  procedures, 
organizational  structure,  etc.  School  of¬ 
ficials  like  these  studies  because  they 
provide  them  with  an  independent 
assessment  of  the  condition  of  their 
management  operations  and  because 
the  studies  often  identify  actual  or  po¬ 
tential  problems  as  well  as  specific 
management  functions  which  could 
benefit  from  additional  study. 

Unlike  the  administrative  study 
which  addresses  broad  management  is¬ 
sues,  specific  management  function 
studies  involve  detailed  analysis  of  par¬ 


ticular  management  functions,  such  as 
personnel,  transportation,  insurance, 
operations  and  maintenance,  etc. 
Usually  these  studies  help  solve  prob¬ 
lems  identified  by  an  administrative 
study.  Nonetheless,  school  officials  of¬ 
ten  request  such  studies  simply  to 
check  on  the  efficiency  of  a  particular 
operation. 

Periodic  reviews  of  specific  manage¬ 
ment  functions  can  result  in  cost  sav¬ 
ings  and  improved  efficiency.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  insurance  management  study 
may  identify  overcharges  or  lapses  in 
coverage  and,  at  a  minimum,  such  a 
study  would  assure  school  officials  that 
they  are  sufficiently  insured  at  the  low¬ 
est  premium  cost. 

The  Division’s  transportation  man¬ 
agement  studies  invariably  point  out 
many  ways  participating  school  districts 
can  improve  fleet  efficiency  and  save 
money.  These  studies  are  particularly 
useful  for  saving  energy,  maintenance 
and  purchase  costs. 

An  operations  and  maintenance 
management  study  is  particularly  use¬ 
ful  when  combined  with  a  long-range 
facilities  management  study.  Division 
personnel  help  school  personnel  de¬ 
velop  plans  for  the  best  use  of  existing 
facihties,  school  closings,  redistricting 
and  capital  construction.  This  includes 
renovation  of  existing  facilities  and  re¬ 
trofitting  schools  for  improved  energy- 
conservation. 


Bywords  of  ‘City 
Office:  ‘Quality 
And  ‘Communication 


The  Office  of  Elementary, 
Secondary  and  Continuing 
Education  Services,  New 
York  City  continues  to  coor¬ 
dinate  the  provision  of  technical  assis¬ 
tance,  support  services  and  registration 
reviews  in  New  York  City  pubfic  and 
nonpubhc  schools.  The  Office  of  ESC 
Education  Services  performed  this 
function  as  well  as  provided  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistance  to  both  pubfic  and 
private  agencies  concerned  with  educa¬ 
tion  during  1981-82.  Maintaining  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  various  constituents 
to  improve  the  level  of  service  is  a  goal 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  therefore, 
it  is  a  goal  of  SED. 


In  particular,  the  Regents  New  York 
City  Project  has  developed  and  main¬ 
tained  efforts  responsible  for  communi¬ 
cation  and  cooperation  leading  to  im¬ 
provement  of  the  qualitj-  of  education 
offered  in  the  schools  of  New  York  Cits’. 
Regular  reports  of  the  activities  have 
been  made  to  the  Board  of  Regents  by 
the  three  committees  of  the  project. 
The  committees  maintain  working  rela¬ 
tionships  and  contacts  with  the  pubfic 
and  private  agencies  concerned  with 
education. 

A  significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  requests  for  assistance  from  indis  id- 
ual  citizens  was  noted  during  the 
1981-82  school  year.  Many  requests 
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for  assistance  invoKed  matters  of 
transportation,  tuition,  school  grade 
placement,  textbook  aid,  humane 
treatment  of  animals  and  alternative 
education. 

As  many  school  districts  were  able  to 


maintiiin  effective  levels  of  service  in 
spite  of  reductions  in  staff,  so  too  the 
office  w;is  able  to  maintain  the  level  of 
service  provided  in  1980-81  through 
the  reorganization  accomplished  during 
tile  year. 


Major  program  activities  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
School  Food  Management 
and  Nutrition  during  1981- 
82  included:  increasing  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  fiscally  assisted  school  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs;  providing 
management/technical  assistance  to 
schools  to  improve  food  service  pro¬ 
gram  qualit>'  and  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  evaluating  school  food  service 
operations  to  assure  compliance  with 
federal  and  state  rules,  regulations 
and  guidelines.  In  March  1982,  a  ma¬ 
jor  statewide  conference  on  the  issues 
of  maintaining  and  managing  a  cost- 
effective,  financially  solvent  food  ser¬ 
vice  program  for  food  serx'ice  and  ad- 
minstrative  personnel  was  a  major 
part  of  the  Bureau’s  professional  train¬ 
ing  project  in  the  1981-82  school 
year. 

Through  promotional  activities,  ad¬ 
ditional  eligible  schools  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  start  one  or  more  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs.  Several 
pamphlets  designed  to  promote  the 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  were 
distributed  to  public  and  nonpublic 
schools.  In  addition,  the  Education 
Department  developed  a  videotape 
series  promoting  the  school  breakfast 
program.  Tbe  series  consisted  of  tele¬ 
vision  celebrity  public  service  an¬ 
nouncements,  a  15  minute  videotape 
presentation  and  a  30  minute  video¬ 
tape  program,  entitled  The  Breakfast 
Connection,  which  was  presented  at 
large  group  meetings  and  was  broad¬ 
cast  on  public  television  stations. 

The  Bureau  is  responsible  for  help¬ 
ing  schools  fulfill  the  regulatory  as¬ 
pects  of  the  child  nutrition  programs 
througli  workshops,  regional  meetings 
and  on-site  reviews.  Through  on-site 
reviews,  the  Bureau  helped  schools  to 
improve  program  management,  to 
monitor  effectively  the  use  of  federal 
hinds  and  to  ensure  the  nutritional  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  meals  served.  Nearly 


2,000  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
were  evaluated  for  compliance  with 
federal  laws  and  regulations  as  well  as 
state  standards.  Most  schools  found  to 
be  in  noncompliance  corrected  their 
problems  within  60  to  90  days. 

Schools  with  limited  financial  re¬ 
sources  are  faced  with  greater  de¬ 
mands  for  special  services.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  and  responding  to  the  increased 
financial  limitations  placed  upon  local 
districts,  staff  members  also  con¬ 
ducted  management  evaluations  for 
schools  that  were  experiencing  diffi¬ 
culties.  To  assist  school  districts  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  effectiveness  of  their  food 
service  programs,  staff  members  pro¬ 
vide  consultation  and  assistance  by 
identifying  needs  and  recommending 
managerial  changes  to  the  school 
district’s  food  service  program.  These 
management  evaluation  recommenda¬ 
tions  enabled  the  school  districts  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  their  students 
without  reducing  levels  of  service. 

In  January,  the  Bureau’s  statewide 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Nutrition 
Programs  sponsored  five  regional  is¬ 
sues  meetings  which  provided  school 
district  officials  with  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  key  issues  concerning 
school  feeding  programs,  specifically 
the  administrative  involvement  of  the 
Bureau  in  resolution  of  school 
district’s  concerns.  At  the  regular  ad¬ 
visory  council  meetings,  in  addition  to 
reviewing  the  recommendations  from 
the  regional  meetings,  the  free  and 
reduced  price  meal  policies  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  revised,  based  on  new 
regulations  and  concenis  of  local  com- 
mimities. 

During  the  1982-83  school  year, 
the  Child  Nutrition  Program  Advisory 
Council  and  the  Nutrition  Education 
and  Training  Advisory  Council  will 
merge  to  coordinate  their  efforts  to 
promote  nutrition  awareness  and  edu¬ 
cation  efforts  in  the  schools. 


School  Cafeterias 
More  Efficient; 
Remain  Solvent 
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Funds  for  Remedial 
Work  With  Students 
Total  $410  Million 


hapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improve¬ 
ment  Act  (ECIA)  took  effect 
on  July  1,  1982,  replacing 
Title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Second¬ 
ary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  The  new 
legislation  continued  the  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  support  for  programs  in  the  basic 
skills  in  essentially  the  same  form  and 
the  same  funding  level. 

During  FY  1982,  approximately  $235 
million  was  approved  for  ESEA  Title  I 
programs,  and  $175  million  in  State 
funds  were  used  for  programs  for  Pupils 
with  Special  Educational  Needs 
(PSEN).  These  funds  provided  reme¬ 
dial  instruction  programs  in  basic  skills 
for  approximately  730,000  pupils  (K-12) 
who  qualified  for  service  in  710  partici¬ 
pating  school  districts, 

Staff  of  the  Division  of  Education 
Opportunity  Programs  reviewed  pro¬ 
grams  in  465  school  districts  and  the  32 
community  school  districts  in  New 
York  City.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
reviews  was  to  monitor  the  compensa¬ 
tory  education  effort  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance  where  needed. 
Monitoring  included  verification  that 
school  districts  were  following  the 
Board  of  Regents  mandate  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  fell  below  a  statewide  refer¬ 
ence  point,  or  who  failed  a  state  compe¬ 
tency  test,  receive  remedial  assistance. 
Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  all  compensatory  activities 
and  in-class  remediation. 

The  success  of  remedial  services  is 
determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  re¬ 


sults  of  achievement  tests  administered 
to  participants  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  their  programs.  Gains  made 
in  relation  to  national  norms  are  a 
measure  of  the  impact  of  the  special 
programs.  The  gains  made  by  children 
participating  in  local  federally  and 
state-funded  compensatory  programs 
during  the  1980-81  school  year  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pattern  of  previous  years. 
Overall,  the  available  data  indicate  that 
participants  in  such  projects  were  mak¬ 
ing  great  strides  in  reading  and  mathe¬ 
matics  achievement. 

Test  scores  from  a  variety  of  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  are  converted  into  a  com¬ 
mon  unit  which  measures  the  relative 
standing  of  children  and  groups  of 
children.  The  scores  of  students  receiv¬ 
ing  remediation  in  reading  and  mathe¬ 
matics  are  compared  to  the  scores  of  a 
large  national  random  sample  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Those  standard  scores  range 
from  1  to  99,  with  the  average  score  of 
all  children  across  the  country  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  grade  being  set  at  50. 

In  New  York  State,  children  who 
were  to  receive  remedial  services 
scored  an  average  of  33  points  in  read¬ 
ing  and  30  points  in  mathematics  in  the 
fall  of  1980.  By  the  spring  of  1981  they 
were  scoring  close  to  39  points  in  read¬ 
ing  and  over  39  points  in  mathematics. 
The  gains  of  6  and  9  points  over  the 
course  of  their  remedial  programs  rep¬ 
resent  significant  growth  in  achieve¬ 
ment  above  and  beyond  what  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  have  realized  without  the 
special  treatment. 


New  Formula  For 
Gifted/Talented 
Doubles  Support 


In  1981-82,  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  appro¬ 
priated  almost  $3  million  for 
school  districts  to  use  in 
providing  programs  and  services  for 
gifted  and  talented  pupils.  That  amount 
was  double  the  amount  for  the  previous 
year.  More  important,  the  aid  was  to  be 
paid  to  districts  by  means  of  a  formula. 
For  the  first  time,  every  district  in  the 
state  was  eligible  to  receive  funds  for 
the  education  of  gifted  and  talented  pu¬ 
pils.  Aid  will  be  awarded  according  to 
the  same  formula  during  the  1982-83 
school  year. 

School  districts  may  use  the  money 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  can  be  used  for 


instruction,  identifying  gifted  and  tal¬ 
ented  students,  planning,  developing 
curriculum,  training  teachers  or  other 
activities  which  will  benefit  the  gifted 
and  talented. 

Various  administrative  arrangements 
are  also  possible.  Districts  may  com¬ 
bine  funds  with  other  districts  in  order 
to  conduct  joint  activities.  Districts 
may  purchase  BOCES  services  to  in¬ 
crease  opportunities  for  gifted  and  tal¬ 
ented  pupils.  The  state  funds  may  be 
used  to  supplement  other  state  funds  or 
federal  funds.  However,  districts  are 
not  required  to  match  the  state  funds 
with  local  funds. 

To  assist  school  districts'  efforts  to  of- 
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fer  programs  for  the  gifted  and  tal¬ 
ented,  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  initiated  a  training  program.  A 
training  manual  was  developed  with 
the  assistance  of  local  and  BOCES 
gifted  specialists.  The  Department  and 
the  BOCES  cosponsored  29  regional 
training  conferences  Iretween  Februar)’ 
and  June  of  1982  for  regular  classroom 
teachers  and  administrators,  as  well  as 
for  gifted  specialists. 


Commissioner  Amhach  appointed  an 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
the  Gifted  and  Talented.  The  council 
held  its  first  meeting  in  April,  1982.  It 
will  meet  twice  each  year. 

A  task  force  made  up  of  stafi'  mem¬ 
bers  representing  a  cross  section  of  the 
Department  developed  two  documents 
designed  to  give  direction  to  education 
of  the  gifted  and  talented  in  New  York 
State. 


For  the  first  time  in  New 
York  State,  the  Legislature 
has  amended  the  education 
law  to  mandate  appropriate 
services  to  limited  English  proficient 
(LEP)  students.  The  new  bill.  Chapter 
827  of  the  Laws  of  1982  signed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Carey  this  past  summer,  requires 
that  school  districts  receiving  state  aid 
for  limited  English  proficient  students 
provide  such  students  with  programs  of 
bilingual  education  or  English  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  language,  according  to  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  Regulations. 

State  aid  for  students  of  limited  En¬ 
glish  proficiency  has  been  available  for 
only  one  year.  Over  99,000  LEP  stu¬ 
dents  were  identified  this  past  spring  as 
a  result  of  the  newly  implemented  Part 
154  of  the  Commissioner’s  Regulations 
which  govern  this  aid. 

Implemented  in  the  fall  of  1981,  Part 
154  required  that  165  school  districts 
statewide  provide  appropriate  bilingual 
and  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL) 
programs  to  students  representing  91 
different  languages.  This  marked  the 
first  time  the  State  Legilsature  allo¬ 
cated  additional  state  aid  for  LEP  stu¬ 
dents.  Through  Part  154,  standards  for 
approved  ESlVbilingual  education  pro¬ 
grams  were  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Bilingual  Education.  Guidelines  for  the 
identification,  placement  and  instruc¬ 
tional  programming  of  eligible  students 
standardized  the  services  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  LEP  students  statewide. 

The  regulations  require  that  each 
school  district  which  has  an  enrollment 
of  20  or  more  eligible  pupils  with  lim¬ 
ited  English  proficiency  of  the  same 
grade  level  assigned  to  a  building,  all  of 
whom  have  the  same  native  language 
which  is  other  than  English,  shall  pro¬ 


vide  such  pupils  with  bilingual  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  including  instruction  in 
English  as  a  second  language.  Where 
there  are  less  than  20  such  students,  in¬ 
struction  in  ESL  must  be  provided. 
However,  those  school  districts  wishing 
to  do  so  may  offer  a  program  of  bilin¬ 
gual  education  to  these  pupils. 

Those  students  eligible  for  state 
funds  are  defined  as: 

“Pupils  with  limited  English  profi¬ 
ciency  shall  mean  pupils  who,  by  reason 
of  foreign  birth  or  ancestry,  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  other  than  English  and,  either 
understand  and  speak  little  or  no  En¬ 
glish,  or  score  below  the  statewide  ref¬ 
erence  point  or  its  equivalent  on  an  En¬ 
glish  language  assessment  instrument 
approved  by  the  commissioner.” 

Annual  assessments  of  English  lan¬ 
guage  proficiency  will  determine  the 
continued  eligibility  of  the  students. 
Once  the  student  has  scored  above  the 
statewide  reference  point,  the  student 
is  no  longer  eligible  for  this  state  aid. 

Although  there  are  various  models  of 
ESL/bilingual  education  programs,  the 
composition  of  limited  English  profi¬ 
cient  students  within  the  school  district 
will  determine  the  type  used. 

In  addition  to  reinforcing  Part  154 
regulations,  the  new  law  authorizes 
that  students  be  provided  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge,  history  and  culture  associated 
with  the  native  language;  that  school 
districts  establish  closer  cooperation 
with  the  home;  and,  that  early  child¬ 
hood  and  adult  education  programs  be 
implemented. 

Effective  September  1982,  Chapter 
827  represents  a  significant  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  delivery  of  services  to  lim¬ 
ited  English  proficient  students. 


Over  99,000  Seen 
As  Having  Limited 
English  Abilities 
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Migrant  Programs 
Make  Connections 
For  Moving  Pupils 


he  Migrant  Unit  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Educational  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Programs  uses  both 
Federal  and  State  funds  to 
identify  eligible  migrant  children  tem¬ 
porarily  residing  in  New  York  State. 
Ehgible  children  are  enrolled  in  sup¬ 
plemental  educational  programs  to  help 
them  meet  their  educational  needs  in 
the  State  Education  Department  prior¬ 
ity  areas  of  reading,  writing,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  bilingual  education. 

The  education  of  migrant  children  is 
interrupted  because  they  move  from 
one  education  system  to  another.  Such 
moves  can  cause  these  children  to  fall 
behind  their  peers  in  school.  Programs 
developed  by  the  Migrant  Unit  further 
provide  supportive  services  the  student 
needs  in  order  to  ftinction  in  a  learning 
situation.  These  services  supplement 
regular  education  efforts  and  produce 
an  intensified  learning  experience. 

To  deliver  these  programs  to  migrant 
children,  the  unit  funds  Tutorial  Out¬ 
reach  Programs  (TOP).  The  TOP  assign 
instructors  in  a  one-to-one  setting  with 
an  individual  migrant  child  to  help  the 
child  achieve  in  the  area  of  basic  skills. 
Tutorial  outreach  activities  include  ba¬ 
sic  skill  diagnosis  and  prescription  to¬ 
gether  with  support  services  to 
children  attending  regular  sessions  in 
school  districts  in  New  York  State. 
These  children  are  often  scattered  in 
small  numbers  through  approximately 
250  school  districts  in  the  State.  The  re¬ 
gional  TOP  approach  provides  a  cost- 
feasible  design  for  reaching  out  from  tu¬ 
torial  centers  into  school  buildings  for 
one-on-one  instruction  of  children  who 


are  behind  their  peers  in  educational 
achievement.  The  tutors  and  regular 
sch(X)l  staff  develop  a  prescriptive  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  each  child  s  needs.  The 
primary  goal  ofTOPs  is  to  reach  widely 
scattered  migrant  children  with  in¬ 
struction  that  is  individualized  and 
which  is  presented  in  a  non-threatening 
atmosphere  where  the  child  competes 
only  with  himself  or  herself 

TOP  programs  help  increase 
children’s  academic  skills,  promote  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  school  and  encourage 
parental  involvement  in  the  child  s 
school  experience.  To  date,  14  TOP 
centers  have  provided  educational  ex¬ 
periences  each  year  for  approximately 
7,000  migrant  pupils.  TOP  directors 
meet  on  a  regular  basis  as  a  consortium 
to  discuss  and  share  program  ideas, 
solve  common  problems  and  advise  the 
Migrant  Unit  on  current  issues  and 
concerns. 

Three  Migrant  Student  Record 
Transfer  System  (MSRTS)  terminal  of¬ 
fices  operated  year-round  transmitting 
migrant  student  information  to  regional 
and  local  program  offices.  The  MSRTS 
operates  through  the  National  MSRTS 
computer  center  located  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  New  York  is  one  of  47  states 
participating  in  this  computerized  rec¬ 
ord  transfer  system.  The  data  center 
updates  pupils’  academic  and  health 
records  as  the  pupils  move  from  school 
to  school  within  the  state  or  between 
states.  Approximately  170  terminals 
can  reach  into  any  school  in  the  nation 
to  achieve  this  coordination  of  pupil 
records. 


Native  American 
Affirmative  Action 
Policy  Developed 


The  New  York  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  provides 
for  the  education  of  Native 
Americans  living  on  the 
eight  reservations  and  Oneida  Nation 
Lands  by  contracting  with  eleven 
public  school  districts.  Additional  con¬ 
tractual  agreements  are  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  State  Education  Department 
and  the  LaFayette,  Salmon  River  and 
Niagara-Wheatfield  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  operation  of  the  three  State- 
owned  Reservation  Schools  on  the 


Onondaga,  St.  Regis  Mohawk  and  Tus- 
carora  Reservations. 

During  1981-82,  a  total  of  nearly 
$4.2  million  was  spent  for  tuition  and 
operation  of  the  three  reservation 
schools.  The  combined  total  enrollment 
of  all  schools  was  more  than  2,350  stu¬ 
dents. 

A  major  achievement  for  1981-82, 
was  the  development  of  an  Affirmative 
Action  Policy  and  Implementation  Plan 
for  Native  Americans  in  each  of  the 
contracting  districts. 
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Under  Studetit  Aid  for  Native  Ameri- 
catis  at  I’ostsecniidanj  histitulioiis  in 
the  State  of  New  ^orh,  two  hundred 
eighty-one  full-time  students  and  one 
hundred  part-time  students  were 
Rinded  to  attend  universities,  colleges, 
business  and  trade  schools  across  New 
'i  ork  State.  Of  this  number,  sixteen 
(four  percent)  completed  thier  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  funding. 


In  April,  1981,  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  amended  the  Regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  extend 
eligibility  for  student  aid  to  "enrolled 
tribal  members  or  the  child  of  an 
enrolled  member  of  a  New  York  State 
Tribe.  Eligibility  had  previously  been 
limited  to  reservation  residents. 


The  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Division  of  Inter- 
cultural  Relations  contin¬ 
ued  operating  aggressive 
and  successful  programs  during  the 
1981-82  school  year.  The  Division 
provided  technical  assistance  activities 
to  school  districts  in  all  areas  relating 
to  school  desegregation-integration. 
Some  of  the  areas  in  which  technical 
assistance  was  provided  were:  deseg¬ 
regation-integration  plan  develop¬ 
ment;  staff  awareness  training;  raci^ 
ethnic  conflict  resolution;  school/com¬ 
munity  relations;  race  and  sex  dis¬ 
crimination  complaint  investigation, 
and  multi-ethnic  curricula  develop¬ 
ment.  The  main  focus  of  the  activities 
was  to  promote  ecjual  educational  op¬ 
portunities  without  regard  to  race, 
sex,  ethnicity  or  national  origin. 

A  Comprehensive  Technical  Assis¬ 
tance  Program  in  School  Desegrega¬ 
tion,  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  under  Title  IV-CRA  (Race),  was 
provided  for  school  districts  throughout 
the  state.  The  technical  assistance  was 
given  to  school  districts  experiencing 
desegregation-related  problems  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  mandated  desegregation. 
Twenty-nine  eligible  di.stricts  received 
such  assistance  for  the  1981-82  school 
year.  Special  assistance  was  requested 
and  provided  to  Buffalo,  New  York 
City,  Rochester,  New  Rochelle,  New¬ 
burgh  and  Poughkeepsie. 

The  Division  was  also  active  in  the 
area  of  sex  desegregation  during  the 
1981-82  school  year.  Funding  from  the 
Federal  Government  under  Title  IV 
CRA  permitted  the  Division  to  provide 
extensive  technical  assistance  to 
twenty-four  New  York  State  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  assistance  involved  con¬ 


ferences,  seminars,  workshops  and  on¬ 
site  visitations.  The  technical  assistance  j  .  j,  1  rr  • 

was  instrumental  in  helping  districts  (jTltt 

initiate  strategies  and  techniques  to  re-  I  r>I 

duce  and  eliminate  sex  bias  and  sex-  lylClKB  llCinS 

role  stereotyping  in  educational  pro-  _ x' 

grams.  Substantial  assistance  was  also  LfeSegregatlOn 

provided  to  districts  in  resolving  prob¬ 
lems  incident  to  complying  with  Title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972. 

During  the  1981-82  school  year,  the 
Division  received  Federal  Rinding  un¬ 
der  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  to 
continue  to  expand  its  Statewide  pro¬ 
gram  in  voluntary  school  desegrega¬ 
tion.  Technical  assistance  was  provided 
by  the  Division  staff  to  desegregating 
school  districts  in  a  number  of  desegre¬ 
gation-related  areas.  The  assistance  was 
provided  for  teaching  personnel,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  community  represent¬ 
atives. 

A  highlight  of  services  rendered  un¬ 
der  ESAA  was  a  regional  conference  or¬ 
ganized  and  sponsored  by  the  Division 
in  Newburgh,  New  York  on  October 
22-23,  1981.  The  “Mid-Hudson  Valley 
Regional  Conference  on  Voluntary  De¬ 
segregation  and  Equal  Educational  Op¬ 
portunity”  involved  small  group  work¬ 
shops  and  multi-media  presentations 
dealing  with  magnet  school  develop¬ 
ment,  declining  enrollments  and  school 
closings. 

Intercultural  Arts  programs  were 
also  developed  and  implemented  as  a 
result  of  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
Division  under  an  ESAA  Intercultural 
Arts  grant.  Five  school  districts  used 
multi-ethnic  artists  to  encourage  inter¬ 
racial  understanding  through  the  uni¬ 
versal  language  of  the  arts. 
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The  following  calendar  has  been 
prepared  by  the  New  York  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  to  assist  local 
school  officials  in  planning  a  1983- 
84  school  calendar  which  will  meet 
local  conditions  and  legal  require¬ 
ments.  The  suggested  calendar  pro¬ 
vides  for  185  school  days  of  session. 
By  statute,  schools  are  required  to  be 
in  session  at  least  180  days  inclusive 
of  days  teachers  attend  professional 
conferences  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

Days  of  school  are  indicated  by 
color  tint  areas.  Days  of  Regents  ex¬ 
aminations  are  underlined  within 
color  tint  areas  in  the  months  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  June. 


The  Commissioner's  Regulations 
provide  further  that  whenever  eight 
attendance  periods  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  school  year,  each 
such  period  shall  be  contained  within 
at  least  5  consecutive  calendar  weeks. 
For  administrative  purposes,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Educational  Finance  strongly 
recommends  the  following  ending 
dates  for  such  periods: 

October  7,  1983  (5)  March  9,  1984  (6) 
November  11,  1983  (5)  April  13,  1984  (5) 
December  23,  1983  (6)  May  18,  1984  (5) 
lanuary  27,  1984  (5)  June  29,  1984  (5) 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS 

Schools  may  not  be  in  session  on  a 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  nor  on  any  legal 
holiday  except  General  Election  Day, 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  Washington's 
Birthday.  Local  school  authorities  may 


ATTENDANCE  PERIODS 

Section  175.1  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner's  Regulations  provides  that,  ex¬ 
cept  for  New  York  City,  whenever  1 0 
attendance  periods  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  school  year,  such  pe¬ 
riods  shall  run  consecutively  and  shall 
end  on  the  last  Friday  of  each  calen¬ 
dar  month,  September  through  June. 
Accordingly,  such  calendar  dates  for 
the  school  year  1983-84  are  as  fol¬ 
lows; 


September  30,1983 
October  28,  1983 
November  25,  1983 
December  30,  1983 
January  27,  1984 


February  24,  1984 
March  30,  1984 
April  27,  1984 
May  25,  1984 
June  29,  1984 


decide  whether  school  will  be  in  ses¬ 
sion  on  these  three  legal  holidays. 
When  school  is  in  session  on  these 
days,  they  are  counted  toward  the 
180-day  minimum  attendance  re¬ 
quirement. 

1983-84  Dates  Legal  Holidays 

•  September  5  Labor  Day 

•  October  10  Columbus  Day 

•  November  8  General  Election  Dayt 

•  November  1 1  Veterans  Day 

•  November  24  Thanksgiving  Day 

•  December  25  Christmas  Day 

•  January  I  New  Year's  Day 

•  January  15  Dr.  Martin  Luther 

King,  Jr,  Daytt 

•  February  12  Lincoln's  BirthdayF 

•  February  20  Washington's  Birthdayt 

•  May  28  Memorial  Day 

•  June  10  Flag  Daytt 

•  July  4  Independence  Day  k 


Days  Schools  Are  In  Session 


September 

..19 

February  , 

. .  .15 

October  . . . 

.  .20 

March  .  . . 

...22 

November  , 

.  .19 

April  . . .  , 

.  .  .15 

December 

.  .17 

May  .... 

January  . . 

.  .21 

|une  .... 

. .  .15 

96 

89 

Total  Number  of  Days . 

..185 

*  Legal  holidays  on  which  schools 
may  not  be  in  session 
t  Legal  holidays  on  which  schools 
may  be  in  session,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  local  school  authorities 
tt  Legal  holidays  on  which  schools 
need  not  be  closed  the  next  day 
thereafter 

R  Regents  Rating  Day 
E  Easter 
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DAYS  OF  RELIGIOUS  OBSERVANCE 

The  State  Education  Department  has  used  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  representatives  from  the  various  religious  faiths  to 
compile  the  following  list  of  days  of  religious  observance 
While  not  all  inclusive,  the  list  contains  the  most  important 
liturgical  dates  of  the  major  religious  faiths.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  December  25  and  lanuary  1 ,  these  days  are  not  legal 
holidays.  Attendance  registers  should  be  maintained  as  on 
other  days  of  session. 

School  district  administrators  and  teachers  should  find  this 
list  helpful  in  scheduling  instructional  programs  throughout 
the  school  year.  Local  school  district  officials  should  use  dis¬ 
cretion  scheduling  curricular  activities  and  testing  on  these 
days  depending  on  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  students 
and  faculty.  Districtwide  policies  should  provide  flexibility  in 
curriculum  planning  and  test  scheduling  at  the  individual 
classroom  and/or  building  levels. 


1983-84  Oates  Days  of  Religious  Observance 


September  8-9 
September  14 
September  17 
September  22-23 
September  27 
September  29-30 
November  1 
November  4 
December  8 
December  25 
January  1 
January  1 
January  6 
January  7 
January  14 
January  19 
March  2 
March  7 
March  25 
April  7 
April  17-18 
April  19 
April  20 
April  22 
April  23 
April  23-24 
May  4 
May  31 
June  6-7 


Rosh  Hashanah  (Jewish  New  Year) 

Feast  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Crosst 
Yom  Kippur  (Day  of  Atonement) 

First  Days  of  Succoth  (Feast  of  TaJjernacles) 

Feast  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Crosst 

Last  Days  of  Succoth 

Feast  of  All  Saints 

World  Community  Day 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

Christmas 

Feast  of  the  Circumcision  and  New  Yeart 
Feast  of  Mary,  Mother  of  Cod 
Feast  of  the  EpiphanyT 
Christmas* 

Feast  of  the  Circumcision  and  New  Year* 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany* 

World  Day  of  Prayer 
Ash  Wednesday 
Annunciation* 

Annunciation* 

First  Days  of  Passover 
Holy  Thursday 
Good  Friday 
Easter 

Easter  Monday 
Last  Days  of  Passover 
Fellowship  Day 
Feast  of  the  Ascensip 
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State  Agencies 
Work  Together 
For  the  Disabled 


Through  involvement  witli 
other  State  agencies,  educa¬ 
tional  rights  for  the  disabled 
extend  to  many  new  set¬ 
tings.  During  the  1981— 82  school  year, 
the  Division  of  Interagency  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  Support  Services  (DICSS)  in 
the  Office  for  Education  of  Children 
with  Handicapping  Conditions 
(OECHC)  —  previously  the  Bureau  of 
State  Operated  and  State  Supported 
Schools  (BSOSS)  —  conducted  reviews 
of  education  programs  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Correctional  Services, 
Office  of  Mental  Health,  Department 
of  Health,  Office  of  Mental  Retardation 
and  Developmental  Disabilities  and 
Division  for  Youth. 


Prior  to  the  actual  reviews,  BSOSSS 
staff  met  with  representatives  of  each 
agency  to  develop  a  protocol  for  the 
monitoring  process,  thus  establishing 
the  framework  in  which  the  program 
reviews  were  conducted.  A  protocol  for 
each  agency  allowed  unique  concerns 
of  the  agency  to  be  addressed. 

The  1981-82  school  year  saw  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  35  reports  on  education 
programs  operated  by  State  agencies. 
Based  on  these  facility  reports,  agency 
reports  were  generated  which  summa¬ 
rized  findings  outlined  in  the  individual 
program  reviews.  This  extensive  re¬ 
view  process  led  to  the  identification  of 
areas  of  concern  in  each  agency,  and 
the  DICSS  is  assisting  the  agencies  in 
resolving  problem  areas  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  administration  of  education 
programs. 

OECHC  staff  have  begun  formal  re¬ 
views  of  comparable  and  equivalent 
standards  of  the  Commissioner's  Regu¬ 
lations  to  apply  to  each  agency. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the 
1981-82  school  year  saw  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  initiatives  specific  to  the 
various  agencies. 

Formal  discussions  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Correctional  Services  ad¬ 
dressed  development  of  due  process 
procedures  for  incarcerated  students 
with  handicapping  conditions. 

Education  programs  for  handicapped 
students  were  conducted  at  four  correc¬ 


tional  institutions  in  1981  and  895  of  the 
1, 106  eligible  inmates  under  21  years  of 
age  participated  in  the  programs. 

Conjoint  activities  with  Office  of 
Mental  Health  (OMH)  included  devel¬ 
opment  of  training  programs  relative  to 
the  new  Part  200  of  the  Commissioner's 
Regulations  and  Part  1 16  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner's  Regulations  for  educational 
and  administrative  staff  at  OMH  facili¬ 
ties.  Program  reviews  were  conducted 
at  21  psychiatric  centers  which  repre¬ 
sent  programs  for  approximately  1,738 
youths. 

In  1981-82,  staff  activities  with  the 
Office  of  Mental  Retardation  and  De¬ 
velopmental  Disabilities  included  for¬ 
mal  discussions  on  standards  that  will 
be  applied  to  habilitation  and  treatment 
programs  in  OMR/DD  facilities.  Spe¬ 
cial  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop 
procedures  to  jointly  disseminate  re¬ 
search  and  statistical  data  on  this  spe¬ 
cial  population  to  OMR/DD  facilities 
statewide.  A  1982  program  review  rep¬ 
resents  30  children  for  whom  services 
were  presided. 

Staff  have  worked  with  the  Dis'ision 
for  Youth  Education  Director  to  de¬ 
velop  training  programs  that  meet  the 
needs  of  Education  Coordinators  and 
Supervisors  in  DFY  facilities.  Special 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  improving 
the  operation  of  facility  and  regional 
Committees  on  the  Handicapped. 

Nine  facility  education  programs 
were  reviewed.  These  programs  repre¬ 
sent  about  300  youths. 

Monitoring  efforts  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  has'e  been  ongoing 
since  last  year's  review  of  the  facility  in 
which  an  education  program  for  25 
youths  operates. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  legislature  and 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  reach  those 
children  who  historically  have  not  been 
given  the  same  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  those  in  public  schools.  Regents 
mimdates  have  directed  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  implementation  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  the  Department  has,  in  the 
last  year  alone,  made  a  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  the  lives  of  children  residing  in 
State  agency  programs. 
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Factors  of  dramatic  cliange 
are  creating  new  demands 
for  education  in  the  1980's, 
calling  for  new  initiatives 
from  the  Education  Department's 
Disision  of  Continuing  Education. 


Technological  Revolution 

For  hundreds  of  years,  New 
lorkers  earned  a  living  h\-  converting 
raw  materials  into  products.  Today, 
tliis  is  no  longer  true.  New  York  State 
is  rapidly  moving  from  an  economy 
biised  on  industrial  manufacturing  to 
one  based  on  information  and  technol¬ 
ogy — a  shift  that  will  place  greater 
emphasis  on  higher  level  skills  for  em¬ 
ployment.  As  the  economy  changes 
and  low  level  jobs  disappear.  New 
York’s  5.7  million  out  of  school  youth 
and  adults  who  lack  a  high  school  di¬ 
ploma  or  equivalent  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  shut  out  of  a  predominantly 
high-tech  economy,  unless  they  can 
gain  access  to  Adult  Basic  Education 
(ABE),  English  as  a  second  language 
(ESL)  and  High  School  Equivalency 
(HSE)  programs. 

This  past  year  nearly  62,000  out-of- 
school  youths  and  adults  received 
such  instruction  in  Division-funded 
programs,  with  nearly  12,000  receiv¬ 
ing  high  school  equivalency  diplomas. 
In  total,  almost  3,000  adults  were  re¬ 
moved  from  public  assistance,  4,000 
wbo  were  unemployed  obtained  jobs, 
2,000  earned  a  raise  or  got  a  better 
job  and  nearly  7,000  got  the  basic 
education  that  enabled  them  to  enter 
occupational  training — all  at  a  new 
cost  savings  of  SIO  million  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  New  York  State  (estimated 
tax  savings  from  reduced  welfare  pay¬ 
ment,  increased  taxes,  etc.) 

To  expand  access  to  instruction,  the 
Division  piloted  several  new  ap¬ 
proaches  including  a  “Job  Finders 
Club”  which  trained  welfare  clients  in 
job  seeking  skills  while  they  received 
basic  education  instruction,  and 
“GRASP’’  (Giving  Rural  Adults  a 
Study  Program),  which  is  a  home- 
study  program  for  isolated  and  rural 
adults  seeking  a  high  school  equiva¬ 
lency  diploma. 


The  profound  change  in  the 
eronomy,  spurred  by  rapid  changes  in 
technolog)',  will  increasingly  require 
entry  level  workers  to  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  level  of  technical  skills,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  workers  will  have  to  up¬ 
grade  their  skills  regularly,  or  acquire 
new  job  skills.  The  Division,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Adult  Occupational  Ser¬ 
vices,  this  past  year  administered  a 
number  of  exemplary  training  projects 
to  meet  this  need,  using  CETA  Six 
Percent  Special  Grant  funds. 

Demographic  Revolution 

New  York  is  becoming  a  state  com¬ 
posed  primarily  of  adults. 

The  major  reason  is  the  aging  of  the 
post- World  War  11  “baby  boom.  ”  By 
1990,  nearly  two  of  every  three  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  State  will  be  over  age  25, 
with  a  ten  percent  increase  in  the 
elderly  over  age  60. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  Division  un¬ 
dertook  a  number  of  projects  aimed  at 
sf^ecial  adult  populations,  including  a 
project  jointly  sponsored  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  for  the  Aging  that  provides  special 
instruction  to  adults  who  provide  in¬ 
formal  care  to  elderly  relatives  and 
friends. 

At  the  same  time,  the  composition 
of  the  State’s  population  is  changing 
as  the  percentage  of  blacks,  Hispanics 
and  other  minorities  increases.  Part  of 
the  reason  is  the  continued  influx  of 
immigrants  and  refugees.  To  assure  a 
successful  transition  into  mainstream 
society,  the  Division  funded  nearly 
700  English  as  a  second  language 
(ESL)  classes,  serving  close  to  80,000 
students. 

Finally,  as  the  baby  boom  ages,  K- 
12  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  is 
declining,  making  available  excess 
space  for  alternative  uses.  Under 
grants  from  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott 
Foundation  and  U.S,  Department  of 
Education,  the  Division  was  desig¬ 
nated  in  1981-82  as  the  State  Center 
for  Community  Education,  providing 
technical  assistance  to  schools  and 
communities  across  the  State  which 
are  interested  in  community  educa¬ 
tion. 


"U'lg  EducTtTon  Elementar'^ 

Dramatic  Changes 
Create  Demand  for 
Adult  Education 
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New  Regulations 
For  Handicapped 
Studied,  Adopted 


everal  years  of  study  and  re¬ 
search  regarding  standards 
for  the  education  of  pupils 
with  handicapping  condi¬ 


tions  culminated  during  1981-82. 

The  Board  of  Regents  promulgated  a 
revision  of  the  Part  200  Regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  at  its  April  24,  1982 
meeting.  Prior  to  this  action,  hearings 
were  held  throughout  New  York  re¬ 
garding  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
Part  200  Regulations.  The  old  Part  200 
Regulations  were  repealed  and  the  new 
Part  200  became  effective  in  July,  1982. 


An  evaluation  of  the  efforts  of  the 
implementation  of  the  revised  Part 
200  has  been  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Regents.  Site  visits  will  be  made  to 
a  sample  of  school  districts  that  are 
implementing  either  the  revised  or 
the  old  Part  200  Regulations.  These 
visits,  along  with  information  gathered 
through  a  Statewide  survey  of  prac- 
tioners,  and  through  meetings  be¬ 
tween  the  Board  of  Regents  and  con¬ 
stituency  groups,  will  form  the  basis 
of  an  evaluation  report  that  will  be 
presented  to  the  Regents  in  January 
of  1984. 


The  old  Part  200  Regulations  grew 
amorphously  to  reflect  Federal  and 
State  laws  that  had  been  enacted  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion  from  1976  to  the 
present.  It  was  important  that  clear, 
straightforward  mandates  be  made  that 
ensure  the  implementation  of  Special 
Education  Programs  and  Related  Ser¬ 
vices.  Regulations  were  enacted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  that  are  orderly,  se¬ 
quential,  logical,  and  flexible. 

The  orderliness  of  the  new  Part  200 
document  becomes  evident  by  noting 
its  organization.  The  definition  section 
is  offered  first  and  includes  the  termi¬ 
nology  necessary  to  plan  programs  and 
services  for  handciapped  children. 
Eleven  categories  of  handicapping  con¬ 
ditions  are  set  forth  in  this  section.  The 
subsequent  sections  use  the  terminol¬ 
ogy  to  delineate  Board  of  Education 
and  Committee  on  the  Handicapped 
roles  and  responsibilities  and  special 
program  and  service  requirements. 

The  task  of  administering  programs 
will  be  made  easier  because  procedures 
are  presented  in  an  order  that  antici¬ 


pates  the  process  of  identifying  and 
serving  pupils  with  handicapping  con¬ 
ditions.  The  sequence  of  events  that 
must  occur  in  order  to  provide  appro¬ 
priate  programs  follows  a  pattern:  refer¬ 
ral,  evaluation,  COH  recommendation/ 
lEP  Phase  I,  BOE  decision/placement, 
planning  conference  —  lEP  Phase  II 
and  review.  An  effort  was  made  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  more  formalized  written  refer¬ 
ral  procedure,  a  detailed  evaluation 
section  and  specific  requirements  that 
lead  to  the  completed  two-phase  writ¬ 
ten  Individualized  Education  Program. 
A  sequential  due  process  section  fol¬ 
lows  this  sequence  to  ensure  the  rights 
of  all  handicapped  pupils  in  New  York 
State. 

The  options  of  the  new  regulations 
are  built  into  tbe  program  sections  that 
offer  two  choices;  one  entitled,  Conti- 
nuwn  of  Services,  the  other  borrowed 
from  the  old  Part  200,  called  Educa¬ 
tional  Programs.  The  latter  allows  the 
same  categorical  class  sizes  and  age 
ranges  used  by  school  districts  in  the 
past. 

Under  the  first  option  (Section 
200.6),  children  may  be  placed  in  class¬ 
rooms  based  on  individual  needs  and 
the  similarity  of  those  needs  in  relation 
to  others  in  the  class.  Similarity  of  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  is  based  on  four  consider¬ 
ations;  levels  of  academic  or  educa¬ 
tional  achievement  and  learning  rate, 
levels  of  social  development,  levels  of 
physical  development  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

Class  sizes  and  age  ranges  among  pu¬ 
pils  are  also  judged  to  be  appropriate 
based  on  the  individual  needs  of 
children  with  a  maximum  of  12  stu¬ 
dents  per  teacher  to  three  increasingly 
smaller  teacher/student  ratios.  Program 
standards  are  delineated  for  all  schools, 
public,  as  well  as  nonpublic  and  in¬ 
state,  as  well  as  out-of-state. 

The  Office  for  the  Education  of 
Children  with  Handicapping  Condi¬ 
tions  is  confident  that  the  Regents- 
approved  Regulations  can  assist  New 
York  state  school  districts  to  offer  the 
very  best  special  education  programs 
and  services  that  they  are  capable  of 
providing. 
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It  you  have  l)een  directly  or 
indirectly  involved  in  the 
education  of  children  with 
handicapping  conditions, 
\ou  may  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Bureau  of  Program  Development,  Of¬ 
fice  for  Education  of  Children  with 
Handicapping  Conditions.  The  Bu¬ 
reau’s  job  is  to  develop  and  provide  in¬ 
formation  and  training  to  people  who 
work  with  handicapped  children. 

To  assist  in  accomplishing  this  objec¬ 
tive,  the  Bureau  during  the  1981-82 
school  year  funded  and  coordinated  two 
networks,  the  Special  Education  Train¬ 
ing  and  Resource  Centers  and  the 
Early  Childhood  Direction  Centers, 
These  networks  extend  the  direct  train¬ 
ing  and  information  dissemination  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Bureau. 


Early  Childhood 
Direction  Centers 

The  Early  Childhood  Direction  Cen¬ 
ters  continued  as  a  significant  local  re¬ 
source  to  help  parents  of  handicapped 
children  under  five  years  of  age  find 
services  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
From  September  1981  to  June  1982, 
the  13  centers,  located  across  the  State, 
have  matched  over  2,800  children  to 
services.  The  staff  provided  information 
about  preschool  and  parent  programs, 
transportation,  medical,  educational 
and  social  services,  funding  evaluations 
and  assessment  services.  In  addition, 
the  project  staff'  made  follow-up  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  parents  to  make  sure  that 
the  child's  needs  continued  to  be  met. 


Networks  Extending 
To  All  Those  Who 
Work  With  Disabled 


Special  Education  Training 
and  Resource  Centers 

The  Special  Education  Training  and 
Resource  Centers  are  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  in  BOCES,  large  city  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  at  SUNY,  Binghamton.  Many 
of  the  SETRC  activities  revolve  around 
a  set  of  common  objectives  reflecting 
statewide  priorities.  Each  center  es¬ 
tablishes  its  own  mechanism  for  de¬ 
livery  based  on  needs.  Through  inten¬ 
sive  and  single  session  workshops, 
SETRC  has  trained  over  1  million  peo¬ 
ple. 

The  majority  of  the  centers  were 
successful  in  obtaining  local  district  in- 
service  credit  for  participation  in  inten¬ 
sive  15,  30  or  45  hour  courses.  Some 
SETRCs  arrange  for  graduate  credit 
through  local  colleges  and  universities. 
Topics  for  workshops  ranged  from 
awareness  of  handicapping  conditions 
to  independence  skills,  from  non- 
biased  assessment  to  least  restrictive 
environment,  from  learning  styles  to 
modification  techniques.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  fifth  manual  of  training  activi¬ 
ties  which  was  completed  last  summer 
demonstrates  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
SETRC,  the  Bureau  staff  and  consult¬ 
ants.  An  impact  study  of  6  sample  cen¬ 
ters  indicated  an  extremely  high  level 
of  satisfaction  with  these  services. 


Direct  Training 

In  the  area  of  direct  training,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  developed  training  programs  for 
key  personnel  to  assist  them  in  making 
appropriate  program  decisions.  Over 
5,000  people  participated  in  these  spe¬ 
cially  designed  programs.  Included 
were:  members  of  Committees  on  the 
Handicapped,  hearing  officers,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  agency  placement 
team  members.  The  Bureau  staff  also 
trained  500  teachers  of  the  visually  im¬ 
paired  and  teachers  of  the  hearing  im¬ 
paired.  Presentations  on  developmen¬ 
tal  screening  and  early  intervention 
were  made  available  to  medical  person¬ 
nel  through  a  contract  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester  Medical  Center. 


Information  Dissemination 

The  monthly  officer’s  newsletter, 
Newsbriefs,  distributed  to  over  21,000, 
covered  topics  relating  to  changes  in 
laws  and  regulations,  major  court  cases, 
policies,  and  announcements  of  train¬ 
ing  and  new  publications.  In  response 
to  requests,  the  Bureau  developed  and 
revised  numerous  manuals  and  trans¬ 
lated  the  most  frequently  requested 
into  Spanish,  Chinese  and  French. 
With  these  efforts  the  Bureau  met  the 
demands  for  current  information. 
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Higher  and  Professional  Education 

Coordinating  the  state's  extensive  system  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  which  includes  250  public  and  private  universities 
and  colleges  as  well  as  numerous  degree-granting  pro- 
rvnu,  prietary  schools,  is  the  main  task  of  the  Office  of  Higher 

Commissioner  and  Professional  Education. 

A  major  responsibility  of  HPE  is  to  oversee  planning,  evaluation 
and  registration  of  all  postsecondary  degree  programs  in  the  State. 
In  discharging  this  responsibility,  HPE  must  adhere  to  a  twofold 
Regents  policy: 

•  To  provide  access  to  some  form  of  postsecondary  education 
to  all  students  in  the  state.  And, 

•  To  maintain  standards  of  academic  quality. 

A  second  major  HPE  responsibility  is  to  regulate  31  licensed 
professions  in  the  state  {every  one  except  law.)  Currently  there  are 
more  than  490,000  licensed  professionals  in  the  state.  Regulatory 
activities  include  setting  standards  and  developing  exams  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  profession,  setting  standards  of  professional  conduct 
and  disciplining  professionals  who  violate  those  standards. 

HPE  includes  four  major  units,  each  directed  by  an  assistant 
commissioner.  The  units  and  assistant  commissioners  include: 

•  Postsecondary  Policy  Analysis:  Heidi  Mahoney,  assistant 
commissioner. 

•  Higher  Education  Services:  Alvin  P.  Lierheimer,  assistant 
commissioner. 

•  Higher  Education  Academic  Review:  Thomas  Sheldon,  assist¬ 
ant  commissioner. 

•  Professions:  Frank  Abbott,  assistant  commissioner. 

Donald  J.  Nolan,  deputy  commissioner  for  Higher  and 
Professional  Education,  first  joined  the  State  Education 
Department  in  1967  as  a  staff  member  in  the  teacher 
education  unit. 

In  1969,  he  received  an  appointment  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
College  Proficiency  Examinations  and  subsequently  became  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Regents  External  Degree  Program  and  coordinator  of 
Academic  Programs  in  Higher  Education.  He  became  assistant 
commissioner  for  Higher  Education  Academic  Review  in  1978 
and  deputy  commissioner  in  1982. 

Nolan  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  French  and  mathematics 
from  SONY,  Albany  and  a  master's  in  French  from  the  same  insti¬ 
tution.  He  also  received  a  Ph.D.  in  French  from  the  University  of 
Dondid  /.  No/an  Illinois. 
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New  Missions  For 
Higher  Education 
Respond  To  Changes 


Several  assumptions  underly¬ 
ing  higher  education  have 
been  challenged  to  an  ever- 
increasing  degree  over  the 
past  20  years.  Those  assumptions  in¬ 
clude  that: 

•  On  the  average,  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  who  completed  secondary  school 
successfully  are  adequately  prepared 
for  college. 

•  College  student  populations,  in 
general,  can  be  treated  as  homogenous 
in  planning  programs. 

•  Given  the  first  two  assumptions, 
curricular  content,  examination  proce¬ 
dures,  time  demands  and  the  like  can 
be  standardized. 

•  Undergraduate  training  in  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  and  sciences  prepares  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  a  life-long  occupational  career. 

•  For  given  occupational  career 
choices,  the  existing  higher  education 
degree  patterns  are  both  necessary  and 
sufficient. 

•  American  culture  and  society  are 
fundamentally  unchanging. 

Those  assumptions  carry  less  weight 
now  than  they  did  in  the  past,  and 
perhaps  they  will  carry  even  less  in  the 
decades  to  come.  Many  new  conditions 
challenge  the  premises  on  which  our 
system  of  higher  education  is  built. 
Those  conditions  include: 

A  changing  middle  class  student:  Of¬ 
ten  the  "changing  undergraduate  popu¬ 
lation”  and  its  attendant  problems  are 
viewed  in  terms  of  increasing  numbers 
of  underprepared  minority  group  stu¬ 
dents.  That  is  an  old  problem,  though 
and  the  numbers  involved  in  relation  to 
available  resources  are  extraordinary. 
But  this  may  be  only  a  minor  part  of  the 
problem  in  the  future.  There  also  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  new  kind  of  middle-class  stu¬ 
dent,  better  prepared  than  the  disad¬ 
vantaged  student,  but  less  prepared  in 
tlie  basic  skills  than  a  counterpart  from 
the  earlier  decades  of  this  century.  The 
rising  number  of  such  students  may  be 
attributable  to  a  shift  in  attitudes  and 
values  concerning  the  significance  of 
being  the  “educated  person”  in  a  visu¬ 
ally  oriented,  telecommunications  so¬ 
ciety. 

What  purpose  higher  education?: 
The  dramatic  growth  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  after 


was  rooted  in  the  needs  of  an  increas¬ 
ingly  industrial,  technological  and  ur¬ 
ban  society.  But  educational  paths  to 
social  mobility  are  not  as  clear  any¬ 
more.  Higher  education  has  lost 
ground  in  the  eyes  of  those  seeking  to 
achieve  socioeconomic  goals. 

Traditional  education:  Our  approach 
has  been  to  cling  to  curricular  and  edu¬ 
cational  structures  that  are  essentially 
unchanging.  While  there  has  been 
some  change,  it  is  often  under  the  ru¬ 
bric  of  “experimental”  programs.  De¬ 
viations  from  the  standard  forms  and 
practices  are  viewed  as  deviations  from 
quality. 

The  knowledge  explosion:  Beyond 
the  sheer  increase  in  volume  of  infor¬ 
mation,  there  is  the  problem  of  obsoles¬ 
cence  of  knowledge  in  short  ranges  of 
time.  This  raises  questions  about  the 
need  for  a  new  kind  of  preparation  of 
students  and  for  reorganization  of  col¬ 
lege  training  in  a  framework  of  career- 
long  education. 

These  problems  are  compounded  by 
dechning  enrollments,  decreased  fund¬ 
ing,  increased  government  control  and 
politicization  of  higher  education.  Yet, 
the  key  to  resolving  at  least  the  enroll¬ 
ment  and  funding  problems  may  lie  in 
addressing  the  other  problems  cited 
above. 

Some  of  the  issues  that  we  must  con¬ 
front  in  defining  new  missions  are  dis- 
cribed  below: 

•  What  may  have  turned  many  of 
our  students  off  is  not  some  inherent 
rejection  of  the  value  of  reading,  ana¬ 
lyzing  and  writing  but  the  lack  of  com¬ 
patibility  between  the  nature  of  their 
society  and  what  American  education 
offers.  Many  of  our  values  as  educators 
may  have  to  change  before  we  can  hope 
to  change  the  value  of  education  to  stu¬ 
dents.  The  mission  of  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  is  a  critical  matter  that  goes  be¬ 
yond  stating  specific  purposes  for 
specific  populations  of  students.  A  mis¬ 
sion  must  be  embodied  in  a  broader 
context. 

•  It  is  time  to  examine  carefully  the 
differences,  rather  than  the  similarities, 
among  students  and  how  we  can  force 
higher  educational  systems  with  mis¬ 
sions  that  are  flexible  to  meet  the  needs 
of  different  groups  of  students. 
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•  Enduring  and  systematic  relation¬ 
ships  between  colleges  and  universities 
and  a  \  arieh-  of  occupational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  settings  may  be  a  necessar>' 
outcome  of  the  knowledge  explosion 
and  its  consequences  for  the  es¬ 
tablished  patterns  of  higher  education. 
In  addition,  such  relationships  may  fos¬ 
ter  responsiveness  of  higher  education 
to  occupational  goals  of  students  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  organizations  and  actixaties 
that  define  the  occupations. 

•  It  is  important  to  stress  the  need  to 
deal  directly  with  the  issue  of  retraining 


faculty  for  the  new  missions  of  higher 
education. 

•  Cooperative  and  consortial  ar¬ 
rangements  between  higher  education 
institutions  are  important  means  for 
sharing  resources  and  meeting  student 
needs. 

•  New  missions,  degree  patterns 
and  programs  at  the  undergraduate 
level  should  be  defined  by  continuing 
and  overlapping  relationships  and  ac¬ 
tivities  between  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 


On  November  1,  1980,  the 
Regents  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  The  Regents  Statewide 
Plan  for  the  Development  of  Postsec¬ 
ondary  Education,  1980.  On  May  5, 
1982,  the  Governor  acted  on  the 
Statewide  Plan,  accepting  10  of  its  13 
objectives,  taking  no  action  with  re¬ 
spect  to  one  and  finding  two  objec¬ 
tives  not  acceptable.  To  the  extent  it 
was  approved  by  the  Governor,  the 
1980  Plan  (and  the  master  plans  of  the 
State  University,  the  City  University 
and  the  independent  sector)  went  into 
efiFect  on  May  5,  1982. 

By  law,  the  Regents  must  transmit 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  a 
progress  report  on  the  Statewide  Plan 
two  years  after  transmitting  the  Plan 
itself.  Development  of  the  Regents 
1982  Progress  Report  began  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1981,  with  receipt  from 
State  University,  Gity  University  and 
the  Commission  on  Independent  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  of  lists  of  spe¬ 
cific  activities  they  were  undertaking, 
or  definitely  planned  to  undertake,  to 
support  the  objectives  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  master  plans  and  of  the  Statewide 
Plan.  Instructions  for  the  preparation 
of  progress  reports  were  issued  to  the 
sectors  and  institutions  in  the  fall  of 
1981;  progress  reports  were  received 
in  the  spring  of  1982. 

The  Regents  1982  Progress  Report 
is  scheduled  to  be  adopted  by  the  Re¬ 
gents  in  October  1982.  Coming  at  the 
half-way  point  between  the  1980  Plan 


and  the  Plan  to  be  developed  by 
1984,  the  1982  Progress  Report  is  a 
bridging  document.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  sums  up  responses  to  the  1980 
Plan,  notes  progress  made  towards  its 
objectives,  and  examines  changes  in 
the  environment  of  higher  education 
during  the  past  two  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  attempts  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  1984  Plan  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  needed  for  that  Plan. 

In  reviewing  progress  since  1980, 
the  Progress  Report  relies  heavily  on 
the  progress  reports  prepared  by  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  The 
City  University  of  New  York  and  the 
Commission  on  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities,  as  well  as  data 
routinely  collected  by  the  Department 
and  special  research  carried  out  over 
the  past  two  years.  In  looking  forward 
to  1984,  the  Progress  Report  begins 
an  exploration  of  fruitful  measures  to 
determine  progress  toward  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  goals  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  excellence,  access,  diversity, 
and  tile  effective  use  of  resources.  It 
is  expected  that  this  exploration  will 
result  in  the  development  of  new, 
agreed-on  measures  to  be  used  in  the 
1984  Plan. 

The  1980  Plan  set  objectives  to  be 
achieved  by  1990,  a  decade  later.  Not 
a  great  deal  of  progress  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  after  only  the  first  two  of  10 
years;  nevertheless,  the  1982  Progress 
Report  does  show  the  beginning  of 
progress  toward  achievement  of  those 
objectives  by  the  decade  s  end. 
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Speed  Discipline 
Of  Professionals 


Upholding  the  standards  of 
practice  in  the  31  profes¬ 
sions  licensed  by  the  Board 
of  Regents,  from  acupunc¬ 
ture  to  veterinary  medicine,  requires 
that  misconduct  by  licensees  be  investi¬ 
gated,  prosecuted,  and  brought  to  the 
Regents  for  final  determination  as  to 
guilt  and  the  measure  of  discipline  to 
be  imposed.  These  tasks  are  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Office  of  Professional 
Discipline. 

With  the  enactment  of  Chapter  866 
of  the  Laws  of  1980,  the  Legislature 
streamlined  some  of  the  procedural  re¬ 
quirements  written  into  the  Education 
Law  and  allocated  increased  funding  for 
the  Office.  The  changes  were  designed 
to  speed  up  the  process  of  pursuing 
misconduct  cases.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  brought  before  the  Re¬ 
gents  for  action  is  testament  to  the 
success  of  the  Department  in  meeting 
the  Legislature’s  goal.  Through  July  of 
1982,  the  Regents  decided  258  cases, 
compared  to  278  for  all  of  1981,  which 
was  itself  an  increase  from  233  in  1980. 
In  addition,  extensive  use  has  been 
made  of  administrative  warnings  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  minor  or  technical  violations 
of  the  Education  Law,  over  700  having 
been  issued  to  date  in  1982. 


The  Investigations  Division  is  the 
largest  part  of  the  Office  of  Professional 
Discipline  and  is  headed  by  a  Director 
of  Investigations.  Four  priorities  have 
been  the  focus  of  actisity  in  this  Divi¬ 
sion  during  1981-82.  First,  the  con¬ 
duct  and  documentationofinvestigations 
has  been  standardized  and  the  role  of 
Supervising  Investigators  greatly  ex¬ 
panded.  Second,  relationships  have 
been  developed  with  the  State  Boards 
for  the  various  professions,  so  that  OPD 
can  benefit  from  expertise  available 
within  the  Education  Department. 

The  third  and  fourth  priorities  of  the 
Investigations  Division  have  been  un¬ 
dertakings  of  major  scope.  The  inspec¬ 
tion  and  investigation  of  pharmacies 
and  pharmacists  has  been  reassigned 
from  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  to 


the  Office  of  Professional  Discipline. 
This  had  required  the  integration  of  a 
dozen  former  inspectors  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  staff,  a  task  involving  considera¬ 
ble  and  continuing  training  of  all  inves¬ 
tigators  and  the  modification  of 
procedures  to  accommodate  activities 
specific  to  the  work  formerly  carried 
out  by  the  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Regional  offices  have  been  opened  in 
six  areas  of  the  State  and  staff  assigned 
according  to  the  distribution  of  cases  by 
county.  There  are  now  offices  on  Long 
Island  and  in  VV'hite  Plains,  Albany, 
Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  New 
York  City.  This  decentralization  allows 
on-the-spot  supervision  of  investiga¬ 
tions  and  gives  the  Office  the  ability  to 
respond  to  complaints  promptly  in  all 
parts  of  New  York.  More  than  thirty 
staff  have  been  assigned  among  the  six 
new  offices. 

The  result  of  this  activity  has  been  a 
very  substantial  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  investigations  staffi  For 
example,  the  number  of  cases  referred 
for  prosectuion  has  more  than  doubled 
this  year  over  last,  from  125  to  296. 

During  1981-82,  the  staffing  of  the 
Prosecution  Division  of  the  Office  was 
largely  completed.  As  a  consequence, 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the 
backlog  of  cases  awaiting  prosecution 
from  288  on  January  1,  1982  to  165  as 
of  the  end  of  July  1982. 

The  work  of  the  Legal  Services  unit 
has  expanded  as  well.  Legal  Services 
now  provides  administrative  officers  to 
advise  and  assist  at  hearings,  as  well  as 
to  prepare  the  calendar  of  the  Regents 
Review  Committee  and  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

The  Department  has  spent  much 
time  and  effort  in  realizing  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  mandate  to  speed  up  and  improve 
the  professional  discipline  process.  This 
year  has  seen  the  organization  of  the 
Office  of  Professional  Discipline  into  an 
agency  better  able  to  protect  the  users 
of  professional  services  in  New  York 
State. 
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While  there  are  certain  com¬ 
monalities  among  the  31  li¬ 
censed  professions  under 
the  aegis  of  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  there  are 
also  many  differences,  particularly  with 
respect  to  their  respective  job  markets 
and  educational  programs. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  manpower 
planning,  the  differences  are  great 
enough  to  preclude  the  development  of 
any  standard  analysis  or  report  format 
for  all  professions.  Each  one  must  be 
examined  separately  to  determine  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  prospects  for  supply 
and  demand,  and  to  ascertain  the  need 
for  changes  in  educational  program. 
Three  professions  that  received  special 
attention  by  the  Department  in  1981- 
82  include  medicine,  engineering  and 
dentistry. 

Medicine  continues  to  be  a  high  de¬ 
mand  profession,  despite  concerns 
about  the  costs  of  medical  care  which 
have  resulted  in  a  variety  of  restrictions 
on  health  care  expenditures.  The  major 
problems  for  planners  are  related  to  the 
costs  of  education,  both  to  schools  and 
to  students.  Tuitions  at  some  private 
schools  are  approaching  $20,000  per 
year  and  all  schools  are  being  forced  to 
raise  tuitions  to  cover  the  growing  costs 
of  faculty  and  other  resources.  Al¬ 
though  this  trend  has  so  far  enabled 
most  schools  to  balance  their  budgets, 
and  student  aid  has  been  sufficient  to 
permit  qualified  low  income  students  to 
attend  medical  school,  a  continuation  of 
this  could  lead  to  serious  problems. 

Concerned  about  these  trends  as 
well  as  areas  where  there  is  a  physician 
shortage  in  the  State,  the  Regents  have 
initiated  several  studies  of  the  medical 
profession  in  recent  years.  The  report 
of  the  1980  Survey  of  Licensed  Physi¬ 
cians,  released  in  the  spring  of  1982, 
provides  a  statistical  profile  of  MD’s 
registered  to  practice  in  the  State.  This 
is  being  followed  by  a  Medical  Man¬ 
power  Study  which  will  prepare  esti¬ 


mates  of  future  supply  and  demand  for 
physicians  in  the  State  to  help  planners 
and  policymakers  concerned  with  the 
provision  of  medical  services  and  the 
financing  of  medical  education. 

Engineering  faces  a  markedly  dif¬ 
ferent  situation.  High  starting  salaries 
for  bachelor’s  degree  holders  —  some¬ 
times  higher  than  for  engineering  fac¬ 
ulty  —  are  depleting  the  ranks  of  grad¬ 
uate  engineering  programs  at  the  same 
time  student  demand  for  baccalaureate 
programs  is  at  record  levels.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  recruiting  quality  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  is  growing  every  year  and,  if  ad¬ 
justments  are  not  made,  major  changes 
may  be  required  for  both  schools  and 
the  profession. 

A  recent  study  of  engineering  by  the 
Department  led  to  Regents  recommen¬ 
dations  that  new  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowship  programs  be  established  to  at¬ 
tract  more  students  into  doctoral 
programs  in  engineering.  The  study 
concluded  that  a  modest  expansion  of 
engineering  programs  was  appropriate 
in  New  York.  It  also  indicated  a  need 
for  greater  cooperation  between  col¬ 
leges  and  business  and  industry  to  de¬ 
velop  solutions  to  their  respective  man¬ 
power  problems. 

In  dentistry,  fluoridation  and  other 
preventive  programs  have  led  to  re¬ 
duced  demand  for  dental  care  which 
has  led  in  turn  to  a  decline  in  applica¬ 
tions  to  dental  schools  of  50  percent 
over  the  past  five  years,  both  nationally 
and  in  New  York  State.  This  problem 
has  been  compounded  by  increasing 
dental  school  tuitions,  driven  up  in  part 
by  reduced  Federal  aid  to  dental 
schools. 

The  Regents  and  others  are  exploring 
possible  responses  to  this  situation  with 
the  hope  that  a  stable  environment  can 
once  again  be  established  for  the  dental 
profession.  Recommendations  will  be 
based  in  part  on  a  report  on  a  1980  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Licensed  Dentists  released  by 
the  Department  in  1982. 
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Engineering  Study 
Shows  Openings  On 
College  Faculties 


Nationally  and  in  New  York 
State,  engineering  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  the  focus  of 
much  attention  in  the  past 
year.  The  issues  are:  (1)  whether  the 
State's  supply  of  newly  trained  engi¬ 
neers  and  technological  personnel  will 
continue  to  be  sufficient;  (2)  whether 
engineering  schools  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  shortage  of  faculty  to  handle 
record  numbers  of  students;  and  (3) 
whether  engineering  laboratories  can 
be  updated  to  match  technological 
change.  To  assess  the  situation  in  New 
York,  the  Department  conducted  a 
study  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1981- 
82.  In  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  the  23  institutions  offering 
bachelor’s,  master’s,  or  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams  in  engineering  and  the  six  of¬ 
fering  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Technology  degree,  the  institutions 
indicated  that  on  the  average; 

•  Enrollments  have  been  rising  in 
the  past  three  years;  applications  have 
risen  even  more  steeply. 

•  Nearly  7  percent  of  budgeted  fac¬ 
ulty  positions  in  engineering  were  va¬ 
cant  in  the  1981-82  academic  year,  up 
from  about  5  percent  two  years  before. 

•  About  35  percent  of  engineering 
laboratory  equipment  was  obsolete; 
nearly  $57  million  would  be  needed  to 
bring  it  up  to  date,  and  nearly  $3  mil¬ 
lion  annually  to  keep  it  that  way. 

At  the  same  time,  the  State  adopted 
a  policy  for  economic  development 
which  calls  for  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  industry  and  government  to  work 
together  in  fostering  the  growth  of 
high-technology  industry.  Information¬ 
processing  and  biomedical  technologies 
were  singled  out  as  holding  the  greatest 
promise  for  the  State’s  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  Such  industries  require  a  large 
number  of  technically  trained  person¬ 
nel. 

To  meet  these  challenges,  the  Re¬ 
gents  approved  nine  recommendations 
which  arose  from  the  findings  of  the 
engineering  report,  titled  “Engi¬ 
neering  Manpower  and  Engineering 
Education  in  New  York  State:  A  Report 
and  Recommendations  for  Action.” 


Those  recommendations  included:  a 
modest  expansion  in  the  State  s  under¬ 
graduate  engineering  education  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  part-time  graduate  educa¬ 
tion  for  employed  engineers;  greater 
industry-university  cooperation;  State 
funding  for  graduate  fellowships  and 
teaching  assistantships  to  encourage 
Ph.D.  study  and  lighten  the  burden  on 
engineering  faculty;  State-fiinded  Re¬ 
search  Equipment  Acquisition  Grants 
and  study  of  further  funding  needs  for 
laboratory  equipment,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Centers  for  Advanced 
Technology,  each  in  a  designated  tech¬ 
nological  field,  at  selected  universities. 

In  the  spring  of  1982  the  Legislature 
authorized  a  program  to  establish  such 
Centers  for  Advanced  Technology 
(CATs),  to  be  implemented  by  the  New 
York  State  Science  and  Technology 
Foundation.  Department  staff  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Foundation  in 
the  process.  In  keeping  with  the  state’s 
recently  adopted  policy  for  economic 
growth,  the  Foundation  has  identified 
eight  broad  technological  areas  within 
which  CATs  may  be  designated;  auto¬ 
mation  and  robotics,  biotechnology 
(agriculture),  computer  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  medical  (biochemical) 
diagnosis  and  therapy,  medical  instru¬ 
ments  and  devices,  optics,  semiconduc¬ 
tors  and  integrated  circuits  and  tele¬ 
communications.  Applications  for  CAT 
designation  or  for  planning  grants  to 
develop  a  CAT  program  were  due  in 
October  1982,  with  grants  or  designa¬ 
tions  to  be  awarded  starting  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

The  Department  has  also  participa¬ 
ted  this  year  in  the  initiation  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Education  and 
Research  Network  (STERN),  which  a 
consortium  of  public  and  independent 
research  universities  is  developing,  to¬ 
gether  with  representatives  from  indus¬ 
trial  concerns,  to  refer  businesses  to  ap¬ 
propriate  research  resources  upon 
request,  advise  government  and  con¬ 
duct  short  courses  and  seminars  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics  related  to  technological  re¬ 
search  and  development. 
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or  nearly  ten  years,  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Doctoral  Project 
has  been  coordinating  ef¬ 
forts  to  improv'e  academic 
quality  in  our  State’s  doctoral-degree¬ 
granting  institutions.  In  1982-83,  the 
statewide  review  of  several  hundred 
doctoral  programs  in  education  is 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  re¬ 
view  of  doctoral  programs  in  the 
biological  sciences  is  getting  under¬ 
way. 

New  York  s  experience  in  the  state¬ 
wide  review  of  doctoral  programs  be¬ 
gan  in  the  early  1970’s,  when  serious 
problems  confronted  doctoral  educa¬ 
tion.  Numerous  programs  which  had 
come  into  existence  during  the  height 
of  the  demand  in  the  1960’s  were  un¬ 
derstaffed  and  struggling  to  survive 
without  sufficient  resources.  It  was 
clear  that  only  some  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  could  continue  to  be  sup¬ 
ported.  Seeing  the  need  to  monitor 
and  coordinate  doctoral  programs  at 
the  State  level,  the  Regents  autho¬ 
rized  a  systematic  evaluation,  rating 
and  monitoring  of  all  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  State  by  subject  area. 
The  Office  of  the  Doctoral  Project  was 
established  to  coordinate  this  state¬ 
wide  review  effort,  and  a  special  in¬ 
state  advisory  body  on  doctoral  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Doctoral  Council,  was 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  to 
oversee  the  evaluation  procedure. 

Since  the  Project’s  inception  in 
1973,  several  hundred  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams  in  14  different  disciplines  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  have  been  re¬ 
viewed.  The  review  of  approximately 
400  registered  doctoral  programs  in 
education,  accounting  for  about  20 


percent  of  doctorates  granted  in  New 
York  State,  began  in  1979.  By  1983, 
this  review  will  have  included  Ed.D 
and  Ph.D  offerings  in  15  major  sub¬ 
ject  areas  in  the  field  of  education. 
The  next  cycle  of  statewide  review 
will  involve  the  1982-85  evaluation  of 
nearly  200  doctoral  programs  in  the 
biological  sciences. 

The  Doctoral  Evaluation  Project  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
State’s  public  and  private  doctoral- 
degree-granting  institutions  and  the 
participation  and  support  of  many  of 
the  nation’s  eminent  scholars.  These 
out-of-state  consultants  serve  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  state  visit  teams  and  rating 
committees  to  evaluate  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  the  programs  under 
review. 

The  central  assumption  underlying 
the  doctoral  evaluation  process  is  that 
a  review  by  discipline,  using  dut-of- 
state  scholars  in  the  field,  is  the  most 
acceptable  and  effective  way  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  quality  of  doctoral  programs 
statewide.  This  approach  has  stimu¬ 
lated  institutional  self-assessment  and 
promoted  cooperation  among  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  State  and  between  the 
universities  and  the  State  Education 
Department. 

In  addition  to  coordinating  the 
statewide  peer  review  of  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams  by  discipline,  the  Office  of  the 
Doctoral  Project  is  responsible  for  the 
review  of  programs  found  to  be  in 
need  of  improvement  during  earlier 
statewide  reviews,  for  the  review  of 
new  doctoral  program  proposals  and 
for  other  requests  involving  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  doctoral  programs. 


Biology  Programs 
Are  New  Target  of 
Doctoral  Project 
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Retention  Rates 
For  ‘Opportunity’ 
Students  Go  Up 


Cooperation  Helps 
Widen  Options  Of 
External  Degree 


conomically  and  academi¬ 
cally  disadvantaged  stu¬ 
dents  studying  for  associate 
and  baccalaureate  degrees 
received  more  than  $30.5  million 
through  142  opportunity  programs 
around  the  State  during  1981-82.  The 
total  number  of  students  who  received 
aid  was  more  than  31,000. 

New  York  State  has  been  making  a 
separate  annual  appropriation  for  op¬ 
portunity  programs  since  1966-67, 
when  the  City  University  received  $1.5 
million  to  serve  1,215  students.  Over 
the  years,  the  appropriation  of  dollars 
per  student  has  declined,  from  $1,235 
in  1966-67  to  $979  in  1981-82,  partly 
because  of  increases  in  more  general 
forms  of  State  and  Federal  financial  aid. 

Opportunity  program  appropriations 
pay  for  a  number  of  academic  support 
services,  in  addition  to  supplemental  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance.  These  services  in¬ 
clude  prefreshman  summer  academic 
programs,  tutoring,  counseling  and 
special  developmental  coursework.  The 
retention  of  students  to  graduation  has 
improved  markedly  since  the  program’s 
inception.  Current  statistics  indicate 
that  half  of  all  students  who  enter  op¬ 
portunity  programs  are  still  in  college 
through  the  senior  year  or  have  gradu¬ 
ated  within  five  years.  This  figure  ap¬ 
proaches  the  national  norm  for  all  col¬ 
lege  students. 

At  the  independent  colleges  and  uni¬ 


versities,  retention  of  UEOP  students 
through  five  years  or  graduation  has  av¬ 
eraged  57  percent  over  the  last  two 
years.  This  retention  rate  continues  to 
compare  favorably  with  regularly  ad¬ 
mitted  students.  The  majors  selected 
most  frequently  by  junior  and  senior 
HEOP  students  at  four-year  institu¬ 
tions  were  business  and  management, 
social  sciences,  psychology,  communi¬ 
cations  and  biological  science.  Business 
and  management  and  social  sciences 
have  continued  to  be  the  top  two  cho¬ 
sen  majors  over  the  last  five  years. 
Education,  which  for  many  years  was 
among  the  most  popular  majors,  has 
not  been  included  in  the  top  five  since 
1975-76.  Students  at  two-year  colleges 
continue  to  select  liberal  arts  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  commerce  technologies  as 
their  chosen  majors.  This  has  remained 
consistent  over  the  past  nine  years. 

The  grade  point  average,  a  numerical 
code  indicating  the  quality  of  a 
student's  work,  may  range  from  0 
(feilure)  to  4.0  (A  or  100  percent).  Thir¬ 
teen  percent  of  HEOP  students 
enrolled  in  independent  institutions 
were  in  the  3.0  to  4.0  grade  range  in 
1981-82.  While  this  is  a  decrease  of 
three  percentage  points  from  1980-81, 
the  number  of  students  ranking  in  the 
2.0  to  2.9  range  increased  from  46  per¬ 
cent  to  53  percent  and  the  number  of 
students  with  failing  grades  decreased 
from  38  percent  to  34  percent. 


ne  of  the  hallmarks  of  the 
Regents  External  Degree 
Program  has  been  its  ability 
to  tap  all  of  the  resources  of 
higher  education  —  traditional  and 
nontraditional  —  for  use  by  its  stu¬ 
dents.  It  has  done  this  partially  through 
its  policy  of  credit  acceptance,  which  al¬ 
lows  candidates  to  apply  courses  and 
examinations  from  thousands  of  col¬ 
leges  and  other  sources  toward  their 
REX  degrees.  In  recent  years,  REX  has 
also  taken  the  initiative  to  implement 
new  arrangements,  or  to  publicize  ex¬ 
isting  offerings  in  cooperation  with  uni¬ 
versities,  testing  agencies  and  volun¬ 
teer  advisors  throughout  the  State, 
These  partnerships,  while  they  follow 
diverse  patterns,  all  share  a  common 
purpose  —  to  give  REX  candidates  ac¬ 


cess  to  the  widest  possible  range  of 
learning  options. 

REX  fostered  a  vital  partnership  be¬ 
tween  the  academic  community  and 
business  and  industry  by  providing  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  apply  job 
training  programs  evaluated  by  the 
New  York  Program  on  Noncollegiate 
Sponsored  Instruction  (PON  SI)  and  the 
American  Council  on  Education  (ACE) 
for  credit  toward  a  college  degree. 

Regents  External  Degree  staff  con¬ 
ducted  three  seminars  for  New  York 
State  employers  to  explain  the  com¬ 
bined  services  of  the  Regents  External 
Degree,  College  Proficiency  Examina¬ 
tions  and  PONSI-evaluated  training 
courses  in  meeting  the  degree  needs  of 
their  employees.  The  seminars  were  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  100  representa- 
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fives  of  private  industry  and  goveni- 
nient  agencies.  Sijecial  activities 
designed  to  link  employees  with  REX 
opportunities  were  also  undertaken 
with  such  diverse  employers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  as  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Insurance  Agents,  the  National 
Weather  Service,  the  nuclear  industrv’, 
the  General  Electric  Company  and  the 
banking  industry. 

The  Regents  External  Degree  Pro¬ 
gram  opened  the  second  of  five  centers 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Kellogg 
Foundation  to  make  the  REX  nursing 
performance  examinations  available 
outside  New  York  State.  Building  on 
the  experience  of  the  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia  center  in  operation  since  1980,  a 
second  Performance  Assessment  Cen¬ 
ter  opened  in  .\tlanta,  Georgia.  Devel¬ 
opment  work  was  completed  on  a  cen¬ 
ter  in  Denver,  Colorado,  It  opened  in 


September  1982,  A  fourth  center  is 
planned  for  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 

Through  partnerships  like  these, 
REX  is  not  only  helping  to  meet  the 
diverse  educational  needs  of  its  stu¬ 
dents,  it  is  also  demonstrating  that 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  higher 
education  when  institutions  work  to¬ 
ward  common  goals. 

The  major  focus  of  activity  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  Proficiency  Examination  Program 
during  1981-82  was  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  examinations  and  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  existing  ones.  More  than  half  of 
the  22  CPEs  underwent  revision,  in¬ 
cluding  the  development  of  new  study 
guides  and  bibliographies. 

Two  new  College  Proficiency  Ex¬ 
aminations  were  developed  this  year, 
one  in  Physical  Geology  and  the  other 
in  Foundations  of  Gerontolog>'. 


There’s  much  activiW  occur¬ 
ring  at  the  Onondaga 
County  Public  Library 
these  days.  “Three  new 
courses  will  be  scheduled  at  Syracuse 
High  because  of  suggestions  from  pa¬ 
trons  of  our  library,”  librarian  Shirley 
Leonard,  says.  The  courses.  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Computing,  Speed  Reading,  and 
How  to  Finance  College,  will  meet 
identified  needs  in  the  community.  Ms. 
Leonard  has  also  helped  connect  an  im¬ 
migrant  Polish  couple  with  potential 
employers  at  Upstate  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Niagara  Mohawk  as  well  as  to 
meet  people  with  similar  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds. 

Recently,  a  young  man  in  the  North 
Country  used  the  EIC  at  the  Platts¬ 
burgh  Public  Library.  He  wanted  to 
change  his  occupation  from  library 
science  to  hotel  management  and 
needed  to  have  his  resume  and  cover 
letter  indicate  his  transferable  skills, 
EIC  staff  helped  him  tailor  his  resume 
to  a  new  career  field.  All  three  people 
have  had  success  obtaining  the  posi¬ 
tions  they  .sought. 

These  human  interest  stories  are  a 
sample  of  the  activities  at  the  seven 
Education  Information  Centers  in  New 
York  State,  A  generous  grant  from  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  foundation  has  helped  to 


expand  the  network  of  educational  and 
career  information  centers  based  in  li¬ 
braries.  The  EIC  Program  provides 
comprehensive  information,  referral 
and  advisement  to  adults  on  education 
and  careers.  EIC  information  and  ser¬ 
vices  are  based  on  extensive  collections 
of  education  and  career-related  mate¬ 
rials  available  to  the  public  in  a  variety 
of  formats  and  at  various  levels  of  com¬ 
plexity.  Libranians  with  speciiil  training 
and,  in  some  locations,  career  coun¬ 
selors  assist  adults  in  the  search  for 
educational  and  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  The  funding  has  allowed  the 
sites  to  individualize  services,  reach 
underserved  populations,  expand  pro¬ 
gramming  and  create  public  awareness. 
The  EIC  pilot  sites  are  creating  a 
network  among  existing  educational, 
cultural,  community  and  governmental 
agencies  to  help  minimize  duplication 
of  services. 

The  sites  at  Brooklyn,  Jamestown, 
Plattsburgh,  Hempstead  and  Central 
Harlem  are  completely  library  based. 
The  EIC  site  in  Syracuse  is  the  Re¬ 
gional  Learning  Service,  Inc.,  a  com¬ 
munity-based  organization  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Onondaga  Library 
System.  The  Westchester  Educational 
Brokering  Service  (WEBS)  is  the 
seventh  EIC  site,  headf)uartered  in 
White  Plains. 


Career  Services 
For  Adults  Rise 
At  Library  Units 
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New  Rules  Assure 
Quality  of  Growing 
Off-Campus  Centers 


Computer  ‘Locator 
Finds  Courses  for 
College  Students 
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special  locus  ol  the  OHice 
of  Higher  Education 
during  the  past  year  has 
been  the  implementation 
of  new  regulations  concerning  oll- 
campus  collegiate  instruction.  Off- 
campus  instruction  has  expanded  rap¬ 
idly  in  our  State  and  across  the 
country  during  the  past  decade,  ex¬ 
tending  access  to  postsecondary  edu¬ 
cation  to  many  persons  who  find  it 
difficult  to  enroll  for  courses  at  the 
main  campuses  ol  colleges.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  new  regulations  is  to  as¬ 
sure  that  off-campus  instruction  meets 
the  quality  standards  required  of  all 
degree-credit  instruction  in  New  York 
iuid  that  it  is  fully  integrated  into  the 
statewide  system  for  postsecondary 
education. 

The  new  regulations,  adopted  by 
the  Regents  in  spring  1980,  defined 
different  categories  of  off-campus  edu¬ 
cational  activities.  One  category  which 
requires  the  Commissioner’s  approval 
to  operate  is  an  extension  center.  It  is 
defined  as  an  off-campus  instructional 
program  that  offers  more  than  15 
credit  courses  or  has  more  than  350 
course  enrollments  in  a  year,  and 
does  not  offer  any  complete  degree 
programs. 

Proposed  extension  centers  are 


evaluated  in  terms  of  Ixrth  academic 
standards  and  planning  considerations. 
The  academic  review  seeks  assurance 
of  the  adequacy  student  counseling 
services,  library  services,  facilities  and 
admissions  procedures.  All  courses  of¬ 
fered  at  a  center  must  be  part  of  an 
institution’s  regular  degree  program, 
and  an  administrative  system  must  ex¬ 
ist  at  the  center  which  can  assure  the 
quality  of  the  academic  offerings.  The 
planning  review  concentrates  on  an 
assessment  of  the  need  or  demand  for 
the  extension  center  within  the  region 
where  the  center  is  located  and  the 
adequacy  of  its  financial  support. 

Since  these  regulations  went  into 
effect,  46  extension  centers  at  23  insti¬ 
tutions  have  met  the  Department’s 
academic  and  planning  criteria  and 
have  been  approved  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

In  another  significant  action,  the 
Regents,  in  June  1982,  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  Regulations  con¬ 
cerning  full-time  faculty  in  postsec¬ 
ondary  institutions.  The  amendment 
replaces  the  previous  requirement 
that  a  majority  of  faculty  in  each  divi¬ 
sion  at  an  institution  be  full-time  with 
a  requirement  that  there  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  faculty  members  who 
serve  full-time  at  an  institution. 


New  Yorkers  have  found  a  lot 
to  love  about  their  State.  In¬ 
creasingly,  they  are  realiz¬ 
ing  that  a  rich  and  diverse 
system  of  higher  education  is  one  of 
New  York’s  greatest  assets.  Higher 
education  is  vital  to  both  personal  and 
societal  growth — and  New  York  leads 
the  nation  in  this  crucial  area. 

In  an  effort  to  help  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  take  advantage  of  New  York’s  rich 
higher  education  resources,  the  State 
Education  Department  has  developed 
the  College  Curriculum  Information 
Serx’ice  (CCIS):  a  free  computerized 
curriculum  locator  service  which  can 
help  students  find  programs  they  wish 
to  study,  in  the  types  of  schools  they 
want  to  attend,  in  any  area  of  the  State. 
CCIS  can  search  483  different  subject 
areas  from  accounting  to  zoology.  The 
system  has  grouped  the  institutions  of 


higher  education  in  New  York  State 
into  24  different  kinds  of  schools  from 
two-year  independent  colleges  to 
multiversities.  CCIS  can  find  and 
group  programs  in  any  of  eight  regions 
or  any  of  the  62  counties  of  the  State. 

Users  of  CCIS  wishing  to  locate  spe¬ 
cific  kinds  of  programs  statewide  may 
use  printed  reports  or  microfiche  slides 
to  review  the  subject  area  in  which  they 
have  interest.  For  each  subject  area, 
the  listings  include  school  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  program  titles,  degrees  awarded 
and  whether  each  program  leads  to  one 
of  61  different  New  York  State  teacher 
certificates  or  licensure  in  one  of  33 
professional  fields. 

Prospective  students  with  more  pre¬ 
cise  needs  may  use  the  Service’s  on¬ 
line  computer  terminal  to  narrow  their 
choices  even  further.  CCIS  can  identify 
programs  by  type  of  degree,  region. 
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count>’,  or  type  of  institution.  CClS  can 
also  sort  and  display  programs  which 
have  special  characteristics — for  exam¬ 
ple,  programs  offered  in  the  evening  or 
in  weekend  colleges  and  programs 
leading  to  a  particular  teaching  certifi¬ 
cate  or  professional  license. 

The  College  Curriculum  Information 
Service  is  a  unique  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  colleges  in  that  it  draws  directly 
from  computerized,  governmental  rec¬ 
ords  which  are  updated  daily.  Thus, 
users  can  be  certain  the  information 
they  receive  is  both  official  and  current. 
CCIS  is  not  paid  advertising.  It  exists  as 
a  State  service  to  individuals  interested 
in  pursuing  higher  education  in  New 
York. 

Available  daily  by  mail  or  telephone, 
CCIS  also  has  begun  to  venture  out  to 
assist  prospective  students  at  college 
fairs  and  other  special  functions. 
During  its  first  year  of  operation,  with 
computer  equipment  not  designed  for 
mobility,  CCIS  restricted  its  public  ap¬ 


pearances  to  events  held  within  the 
Empire  State  Plaza.  Even  with  that 
limitation,  the  service  was  made  avail¬ 
able  to  over  15,000  students,  parents 
and  counselors.  Response  to  CCIS  was 
so  overwhelmingly  positive  that  a  port¬ 
able  computer  terminal  and  printer 
have  been  acquired.  Soon,  CCIS  will 
be  able  to  travel  statewide  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  college  fairs  and  other  special 
events.  Perhaps  someday  CCIS  will  be 
available  “on  line”  in  high  school  guid¬ 
ance  offices  across  the  State. 

The  College  Curriculum  Information 
Service  is  housed  and  maintained  in  the 
Bureau  of  Academic  Information  and 
Reports,  located  in  the  Empire  State 
Plaza  in  Albany.  The  service  may  be 
used  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  daily  by 
calling  (518)  473-1217  or  by  writing  the 
Bureau  of  Academic  Information  and 
Reports,  State  Education  Department, 
Room  5B35  CEC,  Albany,  New  York 
12230. 


he  Regents  Program  on 
Noncollegiate  Sponsored 
Instruction  has  continued 
to  secure  academic  credit 
for  study  done  by  individuals  in  work 
settings.  During  the  period  July  1, 
1981 -June  30,  1982,  the  Program  car¬ 
ried  out  college  credit  evaluations  of 
238  courses  conducted  by  23  noncolle¬ 
giate  organizations. 

In  January  the  Program  launched  a 
pilot  project  that  extends  the 
Program’s  services  to  the  state’s  li¬ 
censed  private  schools  and  registered 
private  business  schools.  To  date, 
evaluations  have  been  carried  out  at 
four  such  schools,  and  it  is  expected 
that  additional  evaluations  will  take 
place  before  tbe  end  of  the  year-long 
pilot  project. 

In  an  effort  to  explain  the  Program’s 
evaluation  and  credit  recomendation 
system  to  officials  from  colleges  in 
New  York  State  and  to  representatives 
from  the  noncollegiate  sector,  the 
Program  held  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
college- industry  relations  conferences. 
Hosted  by  tbe  Xerox  Corporation  in 
Rochester,  the  February  meeting  was 
attended  by  representatives  from  non¬ 
collegiate  organizations  and  colleges  in 


Rochester,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  the 
Southern  Tier. 

The  Program  received  corporate 
gifts  totaling  $9,000  during  this  pe¬ 
riod.  Contributions  were  made  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking  in  New 
York,  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Company,  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Inc., 
and  Texaco,  Inc.  In  addition,  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  the 
Program  and  the  Xerox  Corporation 
on  an  annual  retainer  fee  that  Xerox 
would  pay  to  the  Program.  The 
$10,000  fee  will  cover  the  cost  of  the 
corporation’s  annual  maintenance  fee 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  evaluation  of  addi¬ 
tional  Xerox  courses. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  institution’s 
publication,  A  Guide  to  Educational 
Programs  in  Noncollegiate  Organiza¬ 
tions.  was  published  in  July.  This 
1982  edition  contains  descriptions  and 
credit  recommendations  for  some 
1,565  courses  in  a  wide  variety  of  sub¬ 
ject  areas  offered  by  150  organiza¬ 
tions.  Copies  of  the  460-page  Guide 
were  distributed  nationwide  to  college 
and  university  officials,  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  noncollegiate  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  interested  individuals. 


Workers  Get  Credit 
For  On-Job  Studies 
Through  NSI  Unit 
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Federal  Programs 
For  Student  Aid 
Cut  Considerably 


S  student  financial  aid  pro¬ 
grams  receivet'  much  at¬ 
tention  during  1981-82  be¬ 
cause  a  number  of 
proiwsals  were  advanced  for  reducing 
Federal  aid  programs.  Tliese  pro¬ 
posals  prompted  consideration  of  pos¬ 
sible  alternative  sources  ot  assistance 
at  state  and  institutional  levels.  After 
considerable  deliberations.  Federal 
outlays  for  1982-83  were  reduced.  No 
new  state  programs  were  established 
for  1982-83.  Major  activities  at  the 
Federal  and  state  levels  include  the 
following  changes: 

•  For  the  Federal  Pell  Grant  and 
campus-based  programs  {Supplemen¬ 
tal  Educational  Opportunity  Grants, 
National  Direct  Student  Loans  and 
Gollege  Work  Study),  the  level  of 
support  in  New  York  dropped  from 
$399.6  million  in  1981-82  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $376.4  million  in  1982-83,  a 
reduction  of  5.8  percent.  For  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program, 
which  is  state-administered  and  in¬ 
volves  private  loan  capital  and  Federal 
guarantees  and  subsidies  to  lenders, 
the  volume  of  student  loans  will  de¬ 
crease  from  over  $1  billion  in  1981-82 
to  about  $942  million  in  1982-83,  a 
decline  of  13.3  percent.  In  the  case  of 


the  campus-based  programs,  the  re¬ 
ductions  result  from  reduced  appro¬ 
priations.  For  the  two  largest  pro¬ 
grams,  Pell  Grants  and  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans,  the  reductions  oc¬ 
curred  through  restrictions  in  eligibil¬ 
ity.  The  greatest  impact  is  in  the  loan 
programs.  Appro.ximately  .39,000  stu¬ 
dents  will  receive  reduced  loans  and 
alxnit  49,000  students  will  lose  eligi¬ 
bility  for  loans. 

•  At  the  state  level,  the  Tuition  As¬ 
sistance  Program  (TAP)  will  continue 
to  expand  as  a  result  of  an  improved 
award  scale  for  undergraduates  initi¬ 
ated  in  1981.  TAP  expenditures  will 
increiise  from  approximately  $286  mil¬ 
lion  in  1981-82  to  about  $296  million 
in  1982-83.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  recipients  will  decline  from 
about  329,000  to  321,000,  reflecting 
decreasing  enrollments.  The  level  of 
Regents  scholarship  expenditures  will 
remain  about  the  same — $19.3  mil¬ 
lion.  State  reimbursement  of  indepen¬ 
dent  institutions  contributions  under 
the  Federal  Gollege  Work  Study  Pro¬ 
gram,  initiated  on  a  phase-in  basis  in 
1981,  will  increase  from  $2.6  million 
in  1981-82  to  -$4.1  million  in  1982-83. 


60  Colleges  Get 
Vocational  Grants 
Worth  $8.7  Million 


In  fiscal  1982,  the  Bureau  of 
Grants  Administration 
handled  $8.7  million  in 
Federal  grants  provided  by 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  assisting 
colleges  and  universities  in  applying  for 
competitive  EGIA  Activity  6  Higher 
Education  Grants  and  conducting  civil 
rights  compliance  reviews  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  programs  and  activities 
of  selected  postsecondary  institutions. 

During  1981-82,  220  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  grants  were  awarded  to  sixty 
postsecondary  institutions,  137  awards 
totaling  nearly  $5.2  million  had  the 
broad  purpose  of  maintaining,  improv¬ 
ing  and  extending  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  postsecondary  students  in 
all  regions  of  the  State.  Forty-three 
projects  totaling  nearly  $2  million  ad¬ 
dressed  the  si-)ecial  occupational  needs 
of  disadvantaged  students,  including 
people  with  limited  English-speaking 


ability.  Ten  grants  totaling  more  than 
$420,000  provided  specialized  occupa¬ 
tional  instruction,  resources  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  programs  serxing  postsecond- 
ar>'  handicapped  students.  Eight 
projects  tot;ding  more  than  $350,000 
emphasized  the  recruitment  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  nontraditional  programs  and 
prox'ided  support  services  for  women 
and  displaced  homemakers.  Twenty- 
two  awards  totaling  more  than  $780,000 
provided  support  services  for  research 
and  evaluation  activities,  curriculum 
projects  in  sex  fairness  and  bilingual  oc¬ 
cupational  education,  placement  and 
follow-up  services  and  in-service  state¬ 
wide  programs  for  postsecondarx'  xoca- 
tional  educators. 

During  the  1981-82  .school  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Grants  Administration  also 
developed  and  disseminated  to  the 
higher  education  community  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  submission  of  Education 
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Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
Acti\it>’  6  Higlier  Education  Grant  pro- 
ixisals.  Stall'  provided  technical  assis¬ 
tance  to  50  four-year  and  graduate  post¬ 
secondary  institutions,  public  and 
independent,  interested  in  submitting 
proposals  for  the  new  grant  program. 
ECIA  Activity  6  competitive  grant 


awards  totaling  $200,000  were  made  to 
about  15  colleges  and  universities  in 
October  1982.  Proposals  selected  for 
binding  support  have  the  broad  pur¬ 
pose  of  training  educational  profes¬ 
sionals  for  improved  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  elemental^'  and  secondary 
school  levels. 


In  1968,  on  the  basis  of  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Future  of 
Private  and  Independent 
Higher  Education,  New  York  State  es¬ 
tablished  a  program  to  provide  direct, 
unrestricted  financial  support  to  inde¬ 
pendent  postsecondar>'  institutions. 
Through  this  program,  popularly 
knowTi  as  “Bundy  Aid,”  the  ninet>'-two 
institutions  eligible  to  participate  re¬ 
ceived  appro.\imately  $93  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

According  to  statements  on  the  use  of 
aid  that  those  institutions  are  required 
to  submit,  the  funds  received  were 
used  to  ease  the  rate  of  tuition  in¬ 
creases,  provide  scholarship  aid  to.  de¬ 
serving  students  and  maintain  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  educational 
offerings.  In  some  cases,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  quality  programs  provided 
the  impetus  for  receipt  of  grants  from 
outside  funding  agencies.  Another  in¬ 
stitution  noted  that  the  timely  receipt 
of  Bundy  money  (paid  in  three  install¬ 
ments)  served  to  ease  cash  flow  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  extent  that  the  need 
for  annual  spring  borrowing  was  elimi¬ 
nated. 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  Bundy 
aid  program,  institutions  must  make  ap¬ 
plication  and  be  declared  eligible.  The 
eligibility  criteria  as  set  forth  in  Section 
6401  of  the  Education  Law  state  tliat 
participating  institutions  must  be  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  nonprofit  institution,  main¬ 
tain  one  or  more  earned  degree  pro¬ 
grams,  meet  standards  of  educational 
quality  comparable  to  public  institu¬ 
tions  and  must  be  constitutionally  eligi¬ 
ble  for  state  aid. 

The  constitutional  restrictions  that 
prohibit  the  disbursement  of  public 
funds  to  institutions  under  the  control 
or  decision  of  a  religious  denomination 
proved  to  be  a  barrier  to  several  institu¬ 
tions  initially.  However,  through  modi¬ 


fication  of  denominational  affiliations 
and  elimination  of  activities  of  a  sectar- 
iiin  nature,  some  institutions  formerly 
decliired  ineligible  are  now  partici¬ 
pants. 

The  standards  of  educational  quality 
are  dual  in  nature.  First  the  institution 
must  meet  the  standards  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  and  secondly,  it  must 
be  accredited  by  an  appropriate  na¬ 
tionally  recognized,  regional  accredit¬ 
ing  association. 

In  1981-82,  three  additional  institu¬ 
tions  were  declared  eligible  to  partici¬ 
pate,  namely  LeMoyne  College,  He¬ 
lene  Fuld  School  of  Nursing  and  the 
Malcolm  King:  Harlem  College  Exten¬ 
sion. 

The  annual  entitlements  are  based 
on  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  in 
the  previous  year.  The  rate  of  payment 
for  each  type  of  degree  was  last 
changed  in  1979.  Currently  the  rates 
are  $450  for  associate,  $1,200  for  bache¬ 
lors,  $900  for  master’s  and  $4,500  for 
doctoral. 

In  addition  to  the  Bundy  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  New  York  State  also  provides 
direct  institutional  financial  support  to 
the  independent  medical  and  dental 
schools.  This  program,  Medical/Dental 
Capitation  Aid,  is  divided  into  two  ma¬ 
jor  categories:  basic  aid  and  bonus  aid. 
The  basic  aid  is  based  on  full-time 
enrollment  and  is  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000  at  the  medical  schools  and 
$3, .300  at  the  dental  schools.  The  bonus 
aid  is  paid  for  each  full-time,  upper 
division  student  who  is  a  New  Y’ork 
State  resident  and  who  transferred 
from  a  foreign  medical  school  or  The 
City  University  of  New  York  Bio-med 
Program. 

In  1981-82,  the  nine  independent 
mediciil  schools  received  $10.8  million 
and  the  two  independent  dental  schools 
received  $3.7  million. 


‘Bundy  Aid'  Eases 
Tuition  Increases; 
$93  Million  Given 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation 


-  g^rr'  ■  B  elping  physically  and  emotionally  disabled  people  over- 
About  the  Ojjtce  occupational  barriers  is  the  primary  task  of  the  Of- 

And  the  Deputy  ll  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

^  .  .  OVR  provides  direct  service  to  nearly  100,000  clients 

Xuommtssioner  through  counselors  stationed  in  16  field  offices  across 

the  State  and  another  40  out-stations  located  in  mental  hygiene 
and  correctional  facilities. 

Counselors  assess  needs  of  OVR  clients  by  reviewing  medical 
and  work  histories,  educational  records  and  evaluating  individual 
interests  and  vocational  goals.  Following  this  assessment,  coun¬ 
selor  and  client  establish  and  Individual  Written  Rehabilitation 
Program  outlining  services  to  provided  by  OVR  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  client.  Depending  on  a  client's  financial  resources,  a 
client  may  be  asked  to  share  the  expense  of  a  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  People  with  severe  handicaps,  by  law,  receive  priority  in 
the  allocation  of  OVR  funds  and  services. 

OVR  operates  under  a  deputy  commissioner  and  an  assistant 
commissioner  for  field  operations.  The  assistant  commissioner  is 
Richard  Switzer.  A  biography  of  the  deputy  commissioner  appears 
below. 


Basil  Y.  Scott 


Basil  Y.  Scott,  the  deputy  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  came  to  the  State  Education  Department 
to  serve  in  that  post  in  1978.  Prior  to  accepting  that  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  was  deputy  commissioner  for  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Scott  began  his  career  with  the  state  in  1950  in  the  Tax  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  joined  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  1960  as 
director  of  safety  research.  He  became  administrative  director  in 
1970  and  deputy  commissioner  in  1977. 

A  native  of  Barbados,  Scott  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
economics  and  statistics  from  City  College  of  New  York,  a 
master's  degree  in  statistics  from  Columbia  University,  a  master's 
in  business  administration  from  Siena  College  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
public  administration  from  Syracuse  University. 

Scott  has  a  wide  range  of  civic  and  professional  interests  and  is 
a  former  president  of  the  East  Greenbush  Board  of  Education. 
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Rehabilitation 
Means  Cooperation 
Among  Many  Groups 


Interagency  cooperation  is 
essential  to  efl'ective  reha¬ 
bilitation.  The  OfTice  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  has 
made  progress  during  1981-82  in 
bringing  together  a  variety  of  state  re¬ 
sources  which  now  work  more  effec¬ 
tively  toward  common  goals. 

Agency  staff  evaluate  the  potential 
of  interagency  relationships  by  asking 
the  following  questions: 

•  Are  the  agencies  ready  to  join 
forces? 

•  What  are  staff  training  needs? 

•  What  are  the  financial  resources? 
•  What  are  the  current  agency 
practices  and  procedures,  and  what 
changes  are  indicated? 

Agreements  evolve  as  agencies  try 
to  coordinate  services  for  the  opti¬ 
mum  benefit  of  the  client. 

OVR  has  developed,  and  continues 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  de¬ 
veloping  more,  formal  agreements 
with  other  state  agencies  and  organi¬ 
zations  which  represent  and  serve 
various  disabled  populations.  During 
the  past  year,  seven  agreements  have 
been  developed  and/or  implemented 
by  OVR.  They  include: 

•  An  existing  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  that  is 
being  revised  to  reflect  new  legal 
mandates  and  changes  that  have  oc- 
cured  in  each  of  the  programs.  Re\i- 
sion  of  this  agreement  has  among  its 
benefits  the  potential  impact  of  de¬ 
creasing  dependence  of  rehabilitated 
clients  on  public  assistance  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  time  it  takes  for  clients  to 
complete  the  evaluation  necessary  for 
the  determination  of  eligibility  for  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  prograrh. 

•  A  memo  of  understanding  signed 
with  the  New  York  State  Epilepsy  As¬ 
sociation  to  provide  guidelines  which 
will  direct  OVR  and  the  Association  in 
establishing  cooperative  relationships. 
Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
referral  process,  joint  staff  training 
and  education. 

•  An  agreement  with  the  Office  of 
Mental  Health  (OMH)  that  has  been 
renegotiated  to  develop  a  training 
program  that  assures  staff  of  each 


agency  will  understand  the  specifics  of 
the  cooperative  agreement.  Training 
will  help  staff  understand  the  mini¬ 
mum  criteria  for  referral  for  services. 

•  Continuing  activity  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Mental  Retardation 
and  Developmental  Disabilities 
(OMR/DD)  to  determine  the  “readi¬ 
ness”  of  OMR/DD  patients  for  referral 
to  OVR. 

•  An  OVR/Division  of  Alcohol  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  (DAAA)  Cooperative 
Agreement  that  will  provide  OVR 
with  information  on  alcoholism  treat¬ 
ment  programs  and  will  inform  staff 
for  all  such  programs  of  requirements 
for  OVR  services. 

•  A  training  program  in  conjunction 
with  the  Division  of  Substance  Abuse 
Services  (DSAS)  that  brings  OV'R  dis¬ 
trict  managers,  senior  counselors  and 
counselors  together  with  DSAS  and 
drug  treatment  staff  to  explore  ap¬ 
proaches  for  providing  services  to  per¬ 
sons  disabled  by  drug  addiction  and 
drug  abuse. 

•  An  OVR/Department  of  Labor, 
Job  Services  Division  cooperative 
agreement  that  continues  to  promote 
the  mainstreaming  of  the  handicapped 
into  competitive  employment.  It  also 
provides  job  bank  information  to  cer¬ 
tain  OVR  district  offices  and  promotes 
referrals  between  the  two  agencies. 

Services  for  Deaf  Clients 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  has  appointed  an  eleven-member 
Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  a  State  plan 
concerned  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
deaf  persons.  The  State  plan  will  be 
modeled  after  the  guidelines  es¬ 
tablished  by  a  national  task  force  of 
experts  knowledgeable  in  that  field. 
The  plan,  however,  will  address  the 
specific  needs  and  services  for  deaf 
persons  located  in  New  York  State 
who  are  clients  of  OVR. 

The  plan  is  being  developed  at  a 
time  when  an  expected  increase  in 
client  referrals  to  OVR  will  occur  be¬ 
cause  of  the  effects  of  the  rubella  epi¬ 
demic  of  1963-65.  That  epidemic  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  significant  increase  in  the 
numlx?r  of  people  disabled  by  severe 
hearing  impairments  and  frequently 
by  multiple  handicaps. 
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Senices  for  Workers’  Com|>ensa- 
tion  Clients 

On  April  1,  1982  ()\'R  initiated  a 
special  program  directed  at  providing 
timely  and  eost-elfective  services  to 
the  injured  worker.  The  Special 
Workers  Compensation  Program  has 
counselors  in  Albany,  Syracuse  and 
BuB'alo.  The  intent  of  the  project  is  to 
work  directly  with  insurance  carriers 
in  an  attempt  to  identity',  as  early  as 
possible  after  onset  of  injury,  potential 
c;uididates  for  rehabilitation  services, 
Prior  to  initiation  of  this  program, 
most  Workers’  Compensation  referrals 
came  directly  from  the  Workers’ 
Compensation  Board,  usually  18 
months  or  more  after  injury'.  Rese;irch 
has  indicated  that  the  potential  for  a 
return  to  work  this  late  after  an  injury 
is  substantially  diminisbed.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  early  intervention,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  based  on  the  provision  of 
intensive  contact  and  cost  sharing 
with  the  insurance  carrier. 

Independent  Living  Center  Ser¬ 
vices 

Independent  Living  (IL)  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  services  for  severely  disabled 
individuals  who,  through  those  ser¬ 
vices,  can  e.xercise  more  freedom  of 
choice  and  control  over  their  own 
lives. 

IL  programs  are  based  upon  a  peer 
approach  to  service  delivery'  in  which 
a  severely  disabled  person  who  has 
made  a  successftil  transition  from  in¬ 
stitutional  to  independent  community 
li\ing  provides  resource  information, 
support  and  direction  to  another  di.s- 
abled  person.  A  peer  can  facilitate  in¬ 
dependence  by  drawing  upon  per¬ 
sonal  experience  to  provide  practical 
information  and  .issistance  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  and  application  of  problem 
solving. 

Job  Clearinghouse  Activities 

Twenty-txvo  colleges  have  been  in¬ 
volved  with  OV’R  and  the  Institute  of 
Research  and  Development  for  Occu¬ 
pational  Education  (IRDOE)  (located 
at  The  City  University  of  New  York), 
in  a  placement  clearinghouse  project 
that  began  September  1,  1981. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  project  is 
to  enhance  the  employment  potential 
of  disabled  students  attending  two- 


and  four-year  colleges  in  the  area 
from  White  Plains  to  Hauppauge, 
D)ug  Island,  including  the  live  bor- 
ouglis  of  New  York  City. 


55b  Appointments/Civil  Service 
Linkages 

OVR  cooperates  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Civil  Service  in  order  to 
promote  employment  opportunities  in 
government  for  disabled  job  seekers. 

In  regard  to  competitive  class  em¬ 
ployment,  OVR’s  placement  spe¬ 
cialists  in  each  district  office  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  test  announcements 
routinely  published  and  advise  case¬ 
carrying  counselors  and  individual 
clients  of  likely  opportunities.  Some 
test  titles  represent  jobs  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  entering  state  ser¬ 
vice  because  they  are  less  restrictive 
in  educational  or  experiential  re¬ 
quirements.  The  liaison  activities  of 
the  OVR  Affirmative  Action  Coordina¬ 
tor  have  enabled  field  staff  to  obtain 
advance  notice  when  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  upcoming  and  to  organize 
broader  recruitment  of  appropriate 
clients. 

For  those  individuals  whose  handi¬ 
caps  prevent  them  from  competing  for 
State  positions  through  the  normal 
testing  process,  the  Civil  Service  De¬ 
partment  can  arrange,  through  its  unit 
designated  as  the  Governor’s  Program 
to  Hire  the  Handicapped,  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  (500)  of  disabled  job 
seekers  to  be  appointed  on  a  non¬ 
competitive  basis  to  various  positions. 


"Lift’  Gives  Jobs 
To  Disabled  But 
Capable  People 


Jobs  for  the  Homebound/Lift,  Inc. 

OVR  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Lift,  Inc.,  a  nationwide,  not-for- 
profit  corporation  founded  in  1975  by 
two  computer  business  executives,  to 
provide  programmer  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  to  selected  eligible  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  severely  physically  dis¬ 
abled  but  intellectually  capable  of 
such  work. 

The  training,  which  takes  six 
months,  is  accomplished  in  the 
individual’s  home  with  a  Lift  tutor 
providing  supervision.  Lift  arranges 
12  months  of  employment  through 
contracts  with  a  number  of  ’’blue 
chip  ”  firms.  Then, employment  is  con¬ 
tinued  if  performance  is  satisfactory. 
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About  the  Office 
And  the  Deputy 
Commissioner 


Preserving  and  strengthening  the  state's  museums,  libraries 
and  other  cultural  institutions  are  the  primary  tasks  of  the 
Office  of  Cultural  Education.  In  those  roles,  the  office 
engages  in  a  number  of  activities  that  support  the  state's 
total  education  program. 

Through  historical  societies,  museums,  libraries  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  Cultural  Education  Office  is  custodian  of  much  of  the 
state's  natural  history  and  many  cultural  traditions.  It  also  provides 
direct  services  to  the  public  through  its  operation  of  the  State  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  State  Library,  the  State  Science  Service  and  the  State 
Archives. 

Under  policies  set  by  the  Regents,  a  major  responsibility  of  the 
Cultural  Education  Office  is  to  strengthen  ties  between  traditional 
education  programs  offered  by  schools  and  colleges  and  educa¬ 
tion  programs  offered  by  cultural  institutions. 

A  deputy  commissioner  and  two  assistant  commissioners  head 
the  Cultural  Education  Office.  The  assistant  commissioners  are  as 
follows; 

•  Museum,  Science  Service  and  Historical  Services:  Currently 
vacant. 

State  Librarian:  Joseph  Shubert,  assistant  commissioner. 


I 


Carole  F.  HuxIby 


Carole  F.  Huxley,  deputy  commissioner  for  Cultural  Edu¬ 
cation,  received  her  appointment  to  that  position  in 
1982.  She  replaced  Robert  j.  Maurer,  who  accepted  the 
position  of  executive  deputy  commissioner  of  the  State 
Education  Department.  Prior  to  her  appointment  as  deputy  com¬ 
missioner,  Ms.  Huxley  was  director  of  special  programs  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Before  joining  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  in 
1973,  Ms.  Huxley  served  10  years  with  American  Field  Services 
in  New  York  City,  overseeing  the  welfare  of  foreign  exchange  stu¬ 
dents.  She  represented  AFS  with  foreign  ministries  and,  in  that 
role,  traveled  throughout  the  world.  Before  joining  AFS,  she  was 
an  English  teacher  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut. 

Ms.  Huxley  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  and  a  master's  degree  in  teaching  from  Harvard. 
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"Logjam.”  From  the  State  Museum's  "Adirondack  Wilderness"  exhibit. 
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More  Than  60,000 
Students  Go  Through 
The  State  Museum 


Although  located  in  Albany, 

the  New  York  State  Mu¬ 
seum  and  New  York  State 

Library  are  educational  re¬ 
sources  for  the  teachers  and  students 
of  the  entire  state.  This  past  school 
yeiU",  over  60,000  students  visited  the 
Museum  from  such  disparate  points  as 
Buffalo  and  Long  Island.  Students 
participated  in  a  wide  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams  from  “touch-talks,  to  tours  of 
the  Adirondack  Wilderness  and  the 
New  York  Metropolis  halls,  to  all-day 
intensive  workshops  on  the  Iroquois 
Indians.  The  museum  education  unit 
is  experimenting  with  new  arts-in- 
education  approaches  that  integrate 
the  performing,  visual  and  literary 
arts  into  the  interpretation  of  New 
York  State’s  history  and  science.  In 
"The  Circus  as  Metaphor”  program, 
for  example,  students  participated  in 
workshops  by  poets,  dancers,  pain¬ 
ters,  musicians,  mimes  and  historians 
and  experienced  how  each  of  these 
specialists  perceived  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Circus  in  completely 
different  ways.  In  another  science/ 
historx/theater  program,  a  single  class 
spent  an  entire  year  working  with  mu¬ 
seum  instructors,  curators  and  scien¬ 
tists  researching  and  preparing  a 
script,  music  and  choreography  for  a 
play  on  the  Adirondacks.  This  play 
was  performed  both  at  the  school  for 
parents  and  at  the  museum  for  their 
peers,  and  was  iilso  videotaped  and 
shown  on  local  television. 

The  Museum's  loan  kits  containing 
filmstrips,  cassettes,  replicas  of  arti¬ 
facts  and  workbooks,  were  mailed  out 
to  over  600  schools  across  the  State, 
serving  over  30,000  students.  In  addi- 
6on,  a  series  of  new  loan  kits  was  be¬ 
gun.  The  first  in  this  series,  “Discov¬ 
ering  the  Prehistoric  Iroquois,”  will 
be  distributed  through  the  Boards  of 
Cooperative  Educational  Services  this 
fall.  This  student-centered,  activity- 
oriented  kit  will  introduce  students  to 
how  archeologists  discover  and  ana¬ 
lyze  artifacts.  The  second  kit,  "Track¬ 
ing  Down  the  Past,  "  designed  to 
parallel  the  new  fourth  grade  curricu¬ 
lum,  will  explore  how  historians  use 
primary  resources  to  uncover  a 
community's  history. 


Like  the  State  Museum,  the  State 
Libr;ir)'  and  the  Bureau  of  School  Li¬ 
braries  are  also  reaching  out  to  better 
serve  the  students  and  teachers  across 
the  State. 

In  1981,  one-year  legislation  was 
enacted  to  extend  start-up  funding,  or 
''shoestring”  grants,  for  school  library 
system  development.  Twenty-four 
projects  were  funded.  These  24 
grants,  totalling  $185,000,  ranged 
from  $2500  to  $10,000  each  and 
fiinded  19  separate  projects.  They  ini¬ 
tiated  centralized  catalogues  of  all 
types  of  materials  including  eight  for 
periodicals  and  tw'o  for  nonprint  mate¬ 
rials. 

The  twelve  .school  library  systems 
and  two  regional  networks  for  inter¬ 
system  cooperation  established  in 
1978  continued  to  provide  services 
and  materials  to  students  and  teachers 
in  the  participating  four  Big  City  and 
the  eight  BOCES  regions. 

The  two  regional  networks  were  de¬ 
signed  to  test  ways  to  incorporate 
school  library  systems  into  the  state¬ 
wide  interlibrary  loan  and  resource 
sharing  program.  Before  the  pilot  pro¬ 
jects  began,  library  resources  were 
not  systematically  shared  among 
school  libraries.  Only  six  of  the  twelve 
school  library  systems  reported  that 
schools  had  previously  borrowed  from 
other  types  of  libraries.  Through  this 
program,  school  resources  are  being 
identified,  permitting  wider  exchange 
of  materials  between  schools  and  be¬ 
tween  schools  and  other  types  of  li¬ 
braries. 

The  twelve  pilot  school  library  pro¬ 
jects  and  two  regional  networks  for  in¬ 
tersystem  cooperation  sliare  four  ac¬ 
complishments  as  of  June  30,  1981: 

•  School  libraries  are  sharing  re¬ 
sources  and  economizing  their  use — 
interlibrary  loans  in  the  second  vear 
of  operation  resulted  in  a  cost  saving 
of  approximately  $500,(XK). 

•  More  than  350,000  students  and 
teachers  in  600  schools,  as  well  as 
other  librarv-  users,  are  being  served. 

•  Participating  libraries  are  devel¬ 
oping  new  services  such  as  union  cata¬ 
logues  of  books  and  periodicals. 

•  Alternative  techniques  and 
methods  are  being  tested. 
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On-site  use  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  continued 
high  as  documented  by  a 
I9S1  traffic  study.  The  s'ur- 
vey  indicated  an  average  of  332.9 
visits  per  day  by  281  different  visitors 

during  the  one-week  study  period _ 

more  than  half  of  the  visits  by  State 
gosemment  employees.  Based  on  \  isi- 
tor  statements  of  Ireciuency  of  prior 
use,  these  figures  indicate  84,000 
visits  annuallv. 

The  survey  report  revealed  unex¬ 
pected  information  on  the  extent  of 
the  use  of  the  State  Library  by  na¬ 
tional  and  international  visitors.  Indi- 
\iduals  came  from  seventeen  states 
and  four  foreign  countries  to  use  the 
Library  during  the  study  period. 
Present  use  of  the  Library  is  five 
times  greater  than  its  use  as  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  1976  study. 

Legislative  Services:  The  Legisla¬ 
tive  Service  Point  in  the  Legislative 
Office  Building  also  continued  to  ex¬ 
pand  in  use.  A  terminal  accessing  the 
Library’s  on-line  catalog  was  installed 
and  the  proximity  of  this  Library  ser¬ 
vice  point  to  the  daily  Legislative 
work  area  has  resulted  in  steady,  in¬ 
creased  Library  use  by  legislative 
staff.  During  the  past  year  there  was  a 
54  percent  increase  in  users  and  an  84 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  ref¬ 
erence  questions  handled  through  the 
service  point.  Legislative  and  govern¬ 
mental  services  staff  conducted  two 
seminars  attended  by  131  people,  and 
twenty-six  specialized  publications 
were  prepared  for  legislative  person¬ 
nel  during  the  year. 

Cultural  Resources  Collection:  In 
conjunction  with  the  Division  of  His¬ 
torical  and  Anthropological  Services, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Albany 
League  of  Arts  and  the  Center  for 
Arts  Information,  a  specialized  collec¬ 
tion  was  opened  for  public  use  in 
1982.  The  Cultural  Resources  Collec¬ 
tion  (CRC)  includes  materials  on  fund 
sources,  fund  raising,  arts  manage¬ 
ment  and  grantsmanship.  The  CRC 
draws  together  the  Library's  resources 
in  the  area  of  cultural  affairs  manage¬ 
ment  and  will  result  in  more  efficient 
service  to  cultural  and  arts  groups 
seeking  funding. 


U.S.  Patent  System:  Patents  have 
been  described  as  "the  largest  single 
body  of  published  information  on  sci¬ 
entific  and  technological  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  countr)'."  The  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  U.S.  patents  will  be 
more  accessible  to  State  Library  users 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  new  comput¬ 
erized  Classification  and  Search  Sup¬ 
port  Information  System.  This  fe¬ 
derally  funded  computerized  index  to 
tlie  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
classified  patent  search  file  is  being 
made  available  to  State  Library  users 
as  one  of  thirty-six  test  sites  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Service  to  the  Blind:  The  New  York 
State  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Visu¬ 
ally  Handicapped  provided  specialized 
media  books  in  braille,  disc  and  cas¬ 
sette  formats  to  over  26,000  eligible 
users  during  1981-82,  and  circulated 
nearly  302,000  items  by  mail  to  users 
in  their  homes  and  institutions.  This 
is  an  increase  in  circulation  of  47  per¬ 
cent  since  1974—75  and  an  increase  in 
readership  of  136  percent  for  the 
same  time  period.  The  Library  serves 
visually  handicapped  readers  in  55  up¬ 
state  counties,  providing  specialized 
materials  and  toll-free  telephone  lines 
for  requests. 

Educational  Programs  and  Studies 
Information  Service  (EPSIS):  A  spe¬ 
cialized  information  unit  within  the 
State  Library,  EPSIS  supports  and  as¬ 
sists  both  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  staff  and  local  education  clients 
with  general  and  specialized  education 
services.  EPSIS  provides  services 
through  the  Education  Resource  Cen¬ 
ter. 

Statewide  Use  of  the  Collection: 
The  New  York  State  Interlibrary  Loan 
network  (NYSILL),  which  supplies 
hard-to-find  materials  not  available  at 
tile  local  or  regional  level  in  the  State, 
handled  nearly  145,000  requests 
during  1981-82.  The  referral  library 
success  rate  increased  by  5  percent  to 
54  percent,  depending  on  the  type  of 
request,  over  the  previous  year,  while 
the  time  necessary  to  process  requests 
was  decreased  to  three  days  for  85 
percent  of  the  requests. 
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280  People  A  Day, 
84,000  Each  Year 
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‘Global’  Viewpoint 
Sought  in  Schools; 
Languages  Stressed 


In  December,  1980,  the 
Board  of  Regents  directed 
Department  staff  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  action  plan  based 
on  the  paper,  “Education  for  a  Global 
Perspective.”  The  paper  argued  that 
New  York  State's  economy  depended 
so  heavily  upon  international  trade, 
niiuiufacture  and  finance  that  a  large 
pool  of  (pialified  labor  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  significant  e.xpansion. 

Department  staff,  coordinated 
tlirough  the  Center  for  International 
Programs,  prepared  a  plan  which  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  high  school  diploma 
requirements  and  a  requirement  for 
second  language  functional  proficiency 
by  the  end  of  grade  six.  For  high 
school  graduation,  the  plan  proposed 
that  students  demonstrate  that  they 
had  acquired  the  skills  to  understand 
another  culture’s  values,  beliefs  and 
attitudes,  as  well  as  specific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cultures  other  than  their  own 
and  of  the  world  as  a  network  of  inter¬ 
dependent  systems.  The  plan  was  re¬ 
ferred  for  comment  to  the  field  b\’  a 
vote  of  the  Regents  in  May  1982. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  high  school 
graduation  requirements  would  be 
met  through  changes  already  in  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  revision  of  syllabi  and  cur¬ 
ricula  in  social  studies,  science  and 
other  fields  of  study.  A  more  universal 
perspective  which  sees  the  United 
States  in  the  context  of  a  shrinking 
world  and  a  single  global  ecological 
system  is  already  being  incorporated 
into  drafts  of  the  new  offerings  and  re¬ 
lated  examinations. 

The  shift  proposed  in  the  plan  from 
foreign  language  study  in  secondary 
school  to  concentration — and  a  possi¬ 
ble  mandate — in  the  elementary 
schools  has  generated  comment  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  While 
studies  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  suggest  that  ele¬ 
mentary  language  learning  is  both 


cost-effective  and  helps  improve  lan¬ 
guage  arts  in  the  majority  language  as 
well  as  other  skills,  there  are  some 
concerns  that  must  be  addressed  be¬ 
fore  action  is  taken  on  the  plan. 

First,  there  must  be  an  implemen¬ 
tation  plan  which  offers  a  cafeteria 
approach,  one  which  permits  each  lo¬ 
cality  to  adopt  its  own  best  way  of 
meeting  the  new  requirements,  tap¬ 
ping  local  resources  of  people  and  fi¬ 
nances  to  do  so. 

Second,  the  implementation  must 
be  stretched  out  over  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  make  possible  a 
gradual  adoption  of  second-language 
goals  in  elementary  schools.  Filling 
vacancies  with  qualified  second- 
language  teachers  in  the  elementary 
grades  will  permit  the  objectives  to  be 
adopted  without  substantial  additional 
cost,  the  plan  proposes. 

Third,  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  must  independently  gear  them¬ 
selves  up  to  prepare  elementarx’  com¬ 
mon  branch  teachers  to  be  able  to 
teach  in  a  second  language,  a  step 
which  presumes  changes  in  under¬ 
graduate  foreign  language  methodolo¬ 
gies  as  well  as  in  instructional  prepa¬ 
ration  for  elementary  teaching. 

Finally,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  nature  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  at  the  secondary  level, 
where  most  of  the  State’s  teaching  re¬ 
sources  are  now  concentrated.  If  a 
target  is  set  at  50  percent  of  all  high 
school  graduates  to  be  functionally 
proficient  in  a  second  language  (at  a 
higher  standard  than  6th  grade),  what 
sort  of  offerings  should  be  made 
during  the  secondary  school  years? 
How  can  we  limit  attrition  so  that  at 
least  half  of  students  leaving  high 
school  are  proficient? 

These  questions  are  being  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  plan  approaches  action  by 
the  Board  of  Regents. 
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roni  Lillian  Gisli  to 
Pavarotti,  from  Kermit  the 
Frog  to  Louis  Rukeyser, 
public  television  provides  a 
program  sen  ice  rich  in  information  and 
culture. 

Public  radio  in  New  York  State 
means  classical  music,  good  jazz,  in- 
depth  news  reporting  and,  with  grow¬ 
ing  frequency,  reading  services  for 
blind  persons  and  others  who  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  cannot  read  themselves, 
W  hile  public  television  and  radio  are 
important  educational  and  cultural  re¬ 
sources  for  the  entire  population,  they 
are  especially  vital  to  rural  communi¬ 
ties  which  are  usually  unable  to  support 
a  variety  of  local  cultural  re.sources. 

Currently  nearly  89  percent  of  New 
York  State’s  residents  can  receive 
public  television,  and  although  more 
than  98  percent  of  the  population  can 
possibly  receive  public  radio  at  the 
grade  B  coverage  level,  only  73  percent 
of  the  population  can  receive  a  grade  A 
signal.  The  98  percent  coverage  figure 
for  public  radio  looks  attractive  but  can 
be  misleading  since  people  in  rural 
areas  of  New  York  State  must  take  the 
initiative  to  use  outdoor  radio  antennas 
to  receive  public  radio  broadcasts.  The 
upshot,  therefore,  is  that  public  televi¬ 
sion  is,  in  fact,  available  in  many  more 
rural  communities  than  is  public  radio. 
For  more  residents  living  away  from 
major  urban  centers,  public  television 
is  one  of  ver>'  few  realistically  viable 
cultural  resources. 

Today,  New  York  State  hosts  eleven 
of  the  country’s  288  noncommerical  tel¬ 
evision  stations,  many  of  which  serve 
rural  areas  from  eastern  Long  Island  to 
as  far  north  as  Plattsburgh,  as  far  west 
as  the  Niagara  Frontier  and  throughout 
New  York's  Southern  Tier  and  Catskill 
Mountain  Region.  The  relatively  excel¬ 


lent  delivery  system  of  public  television 
services  to  rural  communities  has  been 
achieved  in  large  measure  through  the 
construction  of  some  100  television 
translators  organized  into  nine  systems 
of  translators  and  constructed  and 
operated  mainly  by  the  Boards  of 
Cooperative  Educational  Services 
(BOCES).  These  systems  serve  rural 
areas  of  the  Southern  Tier  and  Catskill 
Mountains. 

The  State  Education  Department  has 
recently  generated  updated  coverage 
maps  for  both  public  television  and 
public  radio.  A  review  of  these  area- 
pop  maps  readily  indicates  that  efforts 
must  be  taken  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
pubhc  television  in  the  Adirondack  Re¬ 
gion,  the  Catskill  Region  and  the  "no- 
man's-land”  lying  between  the  belt  of 
Western  Big  Cities  (Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse)  and  the  very  rural  areas  in 
the  Southern  Tier  which  border  on 
Pennsylvania. 

Regarding  public  radio  in  rural  com¬ 
munities,  of  the  4.6  million  persons 
who  live  in  grade  B  signal  areas  and 
who  could  receive  educational/public 
radio  with  the  use  of  proper  antennas, 
only  about  300,000  persons  actually  re¬ 
ceive  it.  The  area-pop  maps  generated 
by  the  Department  point  out  very 
clearly  areas  not  covered  by  public  ra¬ 
dio  stations  and  demonstrate  quite 
shockingly  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
State  to  be  virtually  isolated  from  the 
cultural  and  educational  resources  of 
public  radio.  Aside  from  action  that 
should  be  taken  to  serve  the  northeast 
corner — establish  a  public  radio  station 
there — the  map  readily  indicates  that 
reasonable  coverage  in  rural  areas  can 
only  practically  be  improved  by  en¬ 
couraging  and  perhaps  subsidizing  the 
use  of  outside  radio  antennas  in  rural 
areas. 


Public  Radio,  T.V. 
Provide  Cultural 
Resources  to  Many 
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Libraries  Expand 
The  View  of  Many 
In  ‘Real  World’ 


The  resources  and  programs 
of  public  libraries  assist 
citizens  ot  all  ages  and 
from  all  walks  ol  life.  Here 
are  some  real  life  examples  that  oc¬ 
curred  through  use  of  public  library  re¬ 
sources  during  1981-82: 

•  A  23-year-old  blind  woman  took  a 
Civil  Service  examination  indepen¬ 
dently  because  a  computerized  read¬ 
ing  machine  in  her  public  library  is 
available  to  her.  She  also  used  the 
machine  to  "read”  journals  which  are 
not  available  in  talking  book  form. 

•  A  17-year-old  prisoner  studied 
writing  organization  to  obtain  a  high 
school  equivalency  diploma. 

•  Immigrants  from  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  found  materials  in  both  Russian 
and  Yiddish.  Books  and  newspapers  as 
well  as  other  materials  were  available 
to  help  them  learn  English  reading 
skills. 

•  .A  couple  in  their  eighties  ex¬ 
plored  the  world  from  their  living 
room  through  books. 

•  A  45-year-old  homemaker  re¬ 
viewed  the  basics  of  shorthand  and  ac¬ 
counting  before  returning  to  the  work 
force. 

•  An  underemployed  college  gradu¬ 
ate  learned  about  resume  develop¬ 
ment. 

•  An  unemployed  father  learned  to 
assess  his  skills,  experience  and  occu¬ 
pational  goals. 

•  Pre-school  children  discovered 
the  magic  of  puppetr>'. 

•  new  inventor  searched  patent 
information  files.  And, 

•  A  parent  learned  how  to  better 
understand  his  gifted  child. 

Information  needs  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  varied  and  more  sophisti¬ 
cated.  Children,  for  example,  must 
learn  research  and  reasoning  skills 
that  will  allow  them  to  continue  learn¬ 
ing  lifelong,  in  part  because  most  of 
them  will  change  careers  several 
times  in  their  working  life.  Outreach 
services,  meeting  special  infbnnation 
needs,  serve  persons  who  are  aged 
and  disabled,  providing  continuiirg 
education,  retraining  and  career  coun¬ 
seling.  Special  programs  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  use  traditional  library 
materials,  such  as  the  limited  English¬ 


speaking  immigrants,  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  across  the  state.  To  help  people 
get  information  they  need  for  key  de¬ 
cisions,  public  libraries  have  es¬ 
tablished  education  and  employment 
information  centers  at  which  they  can 
get  career  information,  including 
sources  lor  student  financial  aid. 
Public  libraries  often  maintain  com¬ 
puterized  referral  information  about 
health  and  other  community  service 
agencies.  The  state’s  wide  range  of 
cultural  opportunities  and  events  are 
promoted  through  libraries  and  library 
cooperation  with  other  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  business  climate  of  our 
state  is  enhanced  through  the  excep¬ 
tional  education  and  information  in¬ 
frastructure  available  through  public 
schools  and  libraries. 

Commissioner’s  Committee  on 
Regents  Legislation 

Despite  the  creative  attempts  li¬ 
braries  have  made  to  address  ever 
more  complex  information  needs, 
problems  remain.  The  September 
1981  report  of  the  Commissioner’s 
Committee  on  Statewide  Library  De¬ 
velopment,  Meeting  Information 
Needs  of  the  80's,  expressed  concern 
that  a  diminishing  library  capacity  has 
meant  that  libraries  are  unable  to  re¬ 
spond  to  changing  information  needs. 
These  needs  include  those  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  population,  special  needs  of 
minorities  and  those  needs  of  people 
who  are  disabled,  illiterate  or  who  do 
not  speak  English.  To  respond  to  such 
a  wide  variety  of  needs  requires  spe¬ 
cialized,  costly  materials  and  services. 
The  Committee  also  recommends  that 
the  state's  libraries  use  developing  li¬ 
brary  technology  for  more  efficient 
communiction,  delivery  and  resource 
sharing. 

This  careful  use  of  technology  is 
more  critical  now  than  ever  before  Ire- 
cause  increases  in  the  cost  of  library 
materials  run  well  ahead  of  the 
nation’s  inflation  rate  and  because  of 
the  wide  range  of  user  needs  and  re¬ 
quests.  The  sharing  of  resources — li¬ 
brary  materials  exchanged  between 
institutions — is  increasingly  cost  effi¬ 
cient  through  technology.  The 
Commissioner’s  Committee  made  14 
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recoinineiiclations  for  increasing  use  of 
technolog\-  for  resource  sliaring,  state¬ 
wide  automation  plan  development, 
improving  the  interlihrary  loan 
network,  increasing  access  to  comput¬ 
erized  sersice  and  pros  iding  state  aid 
tor  technologs'  planning  and  automa¬ 
tion.  Libraries  look  to  the  nesv  tech¬ 
nologies  to  improve  location  informa¬ 
tion,  exchange  and  use  of  materials  to 
continue  to  meet  increasing  demands. 
The  1982  Regents  legislative  proposal 
for  libraries  requested  funds  both  for 
a  sursey  of  applications  of  computer 
technology  and  for  the  development 
of  regional  data  bases.  In  addition,  the 
Regents  proposed  expanding  ;uid  con¬ 
tinuing  the  school  library  “shoe¬ 
string”  grants  projects. 

School  Librai-y  Systems 

Chapter  787  of  the  Laws  of  1978 
broke  nesv  ground  in  library  coopera¬ 
tion  by  authorizing  for  the  first  time 
the  deselopment  of  school  librars'  sys¬ 
tems  and  regional  netsvorks  to  align 
these  new  systems  with  the  public  li¬ 
brary  ss'stems  and  the  reference  and 
research  library  resources  systems. 
Twelve  school  library  system  pilot 
projects,  involving  teachers  and  librar¬ 
ians  in  600  schools  and  serving 
350,000  students,  exchange  more  than 
33,000  items  at  an  annual  cost  saving 
of  over  8500,000. 

In  addition,  twenty-three  boards  of 
cooperative  educational  services  and 
one  ciri’  school  district  started  union 
lists  of  library  holdings  as  a  result  of 
1981  legislation  establishing  the  school 
library  system  "shoe-string”  grant  pro¬ 
gram.  These  union  lists  will  locate 
books,  periodicals  and  audiovisual  ma¬ 
terials  which  will  enable  participating 
school  libraries  to  share  their  re¬ 
sources  more  easily. 

The  emerging  school  library  sys¬ 
tems  are  making  extensive  use  of 
computer  technology.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  state  funds  available  for 
tlie  “shoe-string”  school  library  grant 
program  was  expended  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  computer  equipment  such  as 
micro-computers  or  for  specific  con¬ 
tractual  agreements  supporting  re¬ 
source  sharing. 


Other  Resource  Sharing  and 
Outreach  Services 

Chapter  718  of  the  Laws  of  1981 
authorized  a  state  aid  program  for  a 
coordinated  collection  development 
program  for  the  state’s  academic  li¬ 
braries  which  participate  in  regional 
resource  sharing.  For  the  first  time, 
state  grants  for  collection  building 
were  made  available  to  some  165  li¬ 
braries  in  New  York’s  public  and  non¬ 
profit  independent  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  More  than  $1  million  will  be 
available  on  an  annual  basis  for  this 
program. 

The  1981  legislation  also  included  a 
coordinated  outreach  program  lor  the 
public  library  system  targeted  services 
for  persons  who  are  blind,  aged,  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped  or  institutionalized. 
Under  this  program,  each  public  li¬ 
brary  system  will  receive  $40,000  for 
outreach  services  to  strengthen  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  local  level  and  purchase 
specialized  materials. 

The  State  Library  is  working  with 
other  libraries  throughout  the  state  to 
develop  a  computerized  system  for  lo¬ 
cating  information  about  journals.  The 
Library  is  committed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  statewide  data  base  for 
journals  that  makes  maximum  use  of 
exi.sting  machine-readable  data  files 
and  provides  information  on  journal 
holdings  to  users  at  the  state,  regional 
and  local  levels.  In  1981,  seven  Li¬ 
brary  Serx'ices  and  Construction  Act 
grants  for  regional  union  list  develop¬ 
ment  were  awarded. 

Modern  technology  has  permitted 
two  of  the  largest  research  libraries  in 
upstate  New  York — the  New  York 
State  Library  and  the  University  Li¬ 
braries  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany — to  share  their  re¬ 
sources  to  improve  services  to  users. 
The  availability  ol  on-line  biblio¬ 
graphic  systems  at  both  libraries  will 
allow  each  institution’s  users  to  search 
for  materials  from  either  location. 
Each  library  will  provide  the  other 
with  access  to  its  on-line  hies  through 
terminals  located  at  each  institution. 
These  terminals  will  permit  staff  at 
each  library  to  determine  whether  or 
not  needed  materials  are  available. 
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Four  Video  Series 
Produced  in  Year, 
Two  With  UNICEF 


Four  new  videotape  produc¬ 
tions  available  to  schools 
were  produced  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions.  the  Center  For  Learning  Tech¬ 
nologies,  during  the  1981-82  school 


yeiu-. 

A  Child's  Horizon,  coproduced  with 
UNICEF  and  the  United  Nations,  is 
designated  to  make  the  student 
viewer  aware  of  the  magnitude  and 
seriousness  of  child  blindness 
throughout  the  world.  The  program 
proposed  that  no  child  need  go  blind 
needlessly,  since  this  aflliction  is 
mainly  avoidable.  The  causes  of  child¬ 
hood  blindness  are  explained  and  pre¬ 
vention  programs  in  Alrica,  Asia,  and 
South  America  are  documented,  A 
Child's  Horizon  also  shows  that  reha¬ 
bilitation  programs  for  blind  children 
are  realistic,  affordable  and  necessary. 
French  and  Spanish  film  versions  of 
this  program  are  distributed  interna¬ 
tionally  by  UNICEF  to  its  worldwide 
audience. 

The  Good  Old  Days  is  a  Medical 
Research  Documentary  produced  for 
the  Utica  Medical  Research  Labora¬ 
tory.  In  the  “Good  Old  Days,”  we  re¬ 
member  quaint  village  streets  shaded 
by  stately  elms,  with  clean  air  and  un¬ 
polluted  lakes,  streams  and  rivers.  We 
tend  to  forget  parents  standing  by  as 
little  children  choked  to  death  with 
diphtheria  and  great  numbers  of 
young  adults  died  of  tulierculosis  in 
isolated  sanitariums — the  not  so 
good — “Good  Old  Days.” 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Research  Laboratory  are  examined 
in  this  program.  Due  to  such  re¬ 
search,  the  videotape  shows  how 
many  diseases  of  the  “good  old  days" 
are  now  vague,  unpleasant  memories 
of  the  past — yellow  fever,  rheumatic 
fever,  polio  and  diphtheria.  The  film 
demonstrates  that  basic  medical  re¬ 
search  can  make  the  diseases  of  the 
present — cancer,  Parkinson's  disease, 
multiple  sclerosis  and  the  common 
cold — tomorrow's  unpleasant  memo¬ 
ries. 

The  Good  Old  Days  is  introduced 
by  former  President  Gerald  S.  Ford. 
In  addition  to  reviewing  some  of  the 
major  medical  advances  of  this  cen¬ 


tury,  it  focuses  on  the  Utica  Research 
Liiboratory's  current  areas  ol  investi¬ 
gation  which  hopefully  will  lead  to  the 
medical  victories  of  tomorrow. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  new  videotape. 
Annual  Motor  Vehicle  Inspectin  In 
New  York  Slate  is  to  provide  special 
inlbrmation  to  state  residents. 

Of  special  importance  for  teenage 
drivers,  the  videotape  provides  valu¬ 
able  information  for  all  people  who  re¬ 
pair,  own  and  drive  automobiles. 

The  Urban  Challenge  is  a  unique 
new  mini  series  of  three  20-minute 
videotape  programs  produced  in 
cooperation  with  UNICEF.  Filmed  in 
Lima,  Peru;  Bangkok,  Thailand,  and 
the  Bronx,  these  three  programs  ex¬ 
amine  life  among  the  urban  poor  in 
both  the  developed  and  the  develop¬ 
ing  world.  The  effects  of  rural  migra¬ 
tion  on  the  city,  the  need  for  urban 
planning,  the  role  of  community  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  importance  of  education 
as  a  means  for  achieving  a  better  life 
are  documented  in  the  three  pro¬ 
grams.  The  problems  of  the  urban 
poor  are  examined  by  considering  the 
effect  that  urban  bligbt  has  on  the 
liunily  and  the  child  in  the  three  rep¬ 
resentative  countries.  The  series 
clearly  indicates  that  those  who  must 
struggle  against  urban  blight  and  who 
learn  to  overcome  it,  discover  self  re¬ 
liance,  dignity  and  the  qualitx-  of  a 
better  life. 

An  interesting  acquisition  to  the 
Videotape  Duplication  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  Service  is  a  twelve-part  video  se¬ 
ries,  "Give  and  Take. 

Tbe  “Give  and  Take”  programs  are 
designed  to  help  eighth,  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  students  increase  their 
understanding  of  economic  concepts 
and  improve  their  decision  making 
skills  as  producers  and  consumers. 
Tlie  development  of  this  series  was  a 
joint  effort  of  the  Agency  for  Instruc¬ 
tional  Telexision  (.AIT),  the  Canadian 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education 
and  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Social  Studies,  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Office 
ol  Business  Education  and  the  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education, 
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teacher  training  workshops  are  being 
organized  to  promote  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  "Give  and  Take”  in  its 
classroom  presentations. 

In  support  of  such  acquisitions  as 
"Give  and  Take”  during  the  years 
1982,  1983  and  1984,  the  Media  Du¬ 
plication  Service  (of  the  Bureau  of 
Mass  Communications)  has  received  a 
grant  of  more  than  100  blank  2  inch 
quadruples  tapes.  The  market  value  of 
this  broadcast  quality  raw  stock  is  in 
excess  of  $10,000. 

The  continued  use  of  "Vegetable 
Soup”  and  "Vegetable  Soup  11”  has 
increased  dramatically  through  the 
utilization  of  various  distribution  for¬ 
mats. 

During  the  summer  of  1982,  the 
programs  were  rerun  by  WNET 
Channel  13  in  New  York  City,  and  by 


other  stations  throughout  the  country. 

Significantly,  through  the  release  of 
"Vegetable  Soup”  on  cable  television, 
786  episodes  have  been  carried  by  ca¬ 
ble  systems  throughout  the  country 
and  have  gained  access  to  more  than 
14.5  million  American  homes.  This 
large  audience  was  for  the  period  Oc¬ 
tober  1981  through  May  1982,  alone. 

“High  Feather,”  the  ten-part  series 
on  good  nutrition,  continues  to  be  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  in  New  York 
State  and  was  released  nationally  by 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  in 
September  1982.  This  national  release 
was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  Great 
Plains  National  Instructional  Televi¬ 
sion  Library. 


State  Science  Service  is  a 
part  of  the  New  York  State 
Museum,  the  oldest  and 
largest  state  museum  in 
the  nation.  This  position  enables  the 
Science  Service  to  assist  and  cooper¬ 
ate  with  numerous  other  museums  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Advice  is  provided 
in  developing  displays  and  exhibits, 
and  scientific  specimens  are  fre¬ 
quently  loaned  from  the  Science  Ser¬ 
vice  collections  for  those  exhibits. 
Such  loans  also  include  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  appropriate  curation 
(physical  handling)  and  registration 
procedures  (bookkeeping  necessary  for 
proper  specimen  acquisition,  storage, 
transfer,  loans,  and  removal).  Many 
specimens  are  also  loaned  each  year 
to  other  museums,  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties,  and  other  research  institutions 
for  scientific  study.  Specimens  from 
the  Science  Service  collections  can 
frequently  be  found  in  educational 
displays  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
and  at  other  recreation  facilities 
throughout  the  State. 

The  research  scientists  of  the  State 
Science  Service  are  frequently  called 
upon  by  Federal,  state  and  local  agen¬ 
cies  to  help  answer  any  of  a  myriad  of 
environmental  problems  and  ques¬ 
tions.  Requests  for  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  that  draw  upon  the  large  accu¬ 
mulated  data  base  are  given  a  very 


high  priority.  Such  requests  are  en¬ 
couraged  from  all  governmental  units. 
Agreements  with  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  to  conduct  a  wide  variety  of  en¬ 
vironmental  research  projects  are  ac¬ 
tively  sought  and  it  is  common  for  the 
Science  Service  to  have  10  to  15  such 
projects  in  progress  at  any  given  time. 
In  addition  to  these  formal  research 
agreements,  the  Science  Service  is 
commonly  called  upon  to  organize  and 
participate  in  meetings,  briefings  and 
training  sessions  involving  environ¬ 
mental  personnel,  such  as  classes  that 
train  new  conservation  officers  to 
identify  various  animals  or  the  rare 
and  endangered  plants  of  New  York 
State.  Such  interagency  cooperation  is 
critical  to  ensuring  the  maintenance  of 
the  State’s  environment. 

Many  activities  are  conducted  each 
year  by  the  Science  Service  staff  in 
response  to  educational  and  taxpayer 
needs.  Classroom  lectures  at  various 
schools  and  colleges  often  lead  to  stu¬ 
dent  participation  in  Science  Service 
field  or  laboratory  projects.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  classroom  service,  there  is 
widespread  staff  involvement  in  con¬ 
tinuing  education  activities,  including 
field  trips  and  nature  walks,  lectures 
to  specific  interest  groups  and  special 
seminar  series,  service  as  advisers  to 
local  environmental  interest  clubs  and 
continued  on  page  71 
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Archives  Add  15% 
To  Collections; 
Guide  Published 


During  1981-82,  the  State 
Archives  added  5,000  cubic 
feet  (appro.\imately  15  mil¬ 
lion  pages)  of  historical  rec¬ 
ords,  an  increase  ol  15  percent, 
published  a  guide  to  its  holdings,  ex¬ 
panded  public  information  and  educa¬ 
tion  activities  and  initiated  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  historical  records 
programs  in  New  York  State.  In  Octo- 
lier  1981,  Larry  Hackman,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Records  Program  of 
the  National  Historical  Publications 
and  Records  Commission,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  State  .Archivist. 

New  Records:  Among  the  records 
acquired  by  the  Archives  this  year, 
two  groups  are  especially  significant 
because  of  their  research  and  sym¬ 
bolic  importance.  During  this  centen¬ 
nial  year  of  his  birth,  the  records  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  governorship, 
1929-1933,  were  transferred  to  the 
Archives  from  the  FDR  Library  in 
Hyde  Park,  a  unit  of  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives  and  Records  Service’s  Presi¬ 
dential  Libraries  system,  where  they 
had  been  on  deposit  by  the  state  since 
the  1950’s.  At  a  public  ceremony  at 
the  State  Archives,  Commissioner 
Ambach  accepted  return  of  custody  of 
the  records  from  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  Robert  Warner,  who 
pointed  to  the  recent  development  of 
New  York’s  archival  program  as  the 
prime  factor  in  the  transfer. 

In  its  largest,  and  perhaps  most  sig¬ 
nificant,  single  accession  to  date,  the 
Archives  received  approximately  3,500 
cubic  feet  of  records  from  the  New 
Y’ork  State  Court  of  Appeals.  The  rec¬ 
ords,  dating  from  1680  to  the  mid- 
19th  century  reorganization  of  the 
state  court  system,  contain  a  rich  ar¬ 
ray  of  information  on  New  York’s  le¬ 
gal,  political,  economic  and  social  his¬ 
tory.  In  addition  to  accepting  these 
early  records,  the  Archives  also 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Court, 
whereby  the  Archives  will  serve  as 
the  continuing  repository  for  archival 
records  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Several  other  significant  new  acces¬ 
sions  indicate  State  Archives’  resix)n- 
sibihty  for  historical  documents.  The 
Archives  received  corresixmdence  and 
reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Canal 


Commissioners,  1828-1918,  contain¬ 
ing  information  on  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Erie  and  other 
state  canals.  The  Archives  also  ac¬ 
cepted  minutes,  admission  registers 
and  inmate  case  files  of  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at 
Industry,  1896—1960,  and  inmate  case 
files  from  the  former  .Vlatteawan  and 
Dannemora  State  Hospitals  for  the 
Criminally  Insane,  1880-1960.  These 
records  contain  evidence  useftd  to  so¬ 
cial  historians  and  criminal  justice  re¬ 
searchers.  Subject  files  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health,  1952—1977,  were 
accessioned  because  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  in  documenting  the  planning 
and  administration  of  a  broad  range  of 
state  health  programs.  Another  new 
e.xample  of  the  diversity  of  records  is 
a  series  of  detailed  manuscript  maps 
used  by  the  Legislative  Task  Force  on 
Reapportionment  that  changed  New 
York’s  congressional  and  state  legisla¬ 
tive  districts  after  the  1970  Federal 
census.  In  may  cases,  these  new  ac¬ 
cessions  supplement  existing  .'Archives’ 
holdings. 

New  Publications:  To  increase 
public  awareness  and  research  use  of 
its  holdings,  the  Archives  issued  an 
introductory  pamphlet  “Preserving 
the  Lessons  of  the  Past,”  and 
published  its  first  Guide  To  Records 
in  the  New  York  State  Archives.  The 
Guide  is  the  basic  building  block  in  a 
system  of  more  specialized  guides  to 
be  issued  in  the  future. 

Teaching  With  Historical  Records,  a 
manual  illustrating  how  to  use  local 
government  records,  business  records, 
personal  papers  and  other  historical 
records  in  the  classroom,  was 
published  by  the  Archives  to  stimu¬ 
late  more  widespread  educational  use 
of  these  materials.  The  manual  was 
distributed  to  social  studies  coordina¬ 
tors  and  to  libraries  and  historical 
agencies  throughout  the  state.  It  has 
proved  particidarly  useful  to  teachers 
developing  local  source  material  to 
implement  the  revised  fourth  grade 
social  studies  curriculum  which  em¬ 
phasizes  local  history'  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Service  to  Local  Government:  State 
.Archives  continued  to  provide  advice 
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to  local  goceninieiits  on  the  care  and 
management  of  their  records,  and 
completed  the  first  phase  of  the  Local 
Government  .Archives  Project.  The 
.Archives  is  carrving  out  this  project  in 
conjunction  with  the  New  York  His¬ 
torical  Records  Advisory  Board 
through  a  grant  from  the  National 
Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission.  The  project’s  initial  goal 
wiis  establishment  of  a  dozen  model 
local  government  ;rrchival  programs 
throughout  the  state.  To  reinforce  the 
importance  of  such  programs,  the  Ar¬ 
chives  and  the  Board  sponsored  eight 


records  management  workshops  across 
the  state  for  local  government  offi¬ 
cials.  Archives  staff  also  began  work 
on  a  local  government  records  ad¬ 
ministration  manual,  which  when 
published  in  1983,  will  bring  the 
three-year  project  to  a  conclusion. 

State  Planning:  The  Archives  and 
the  New  York  Historical  Records  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  initiated  a  statewide  His¬ 
torical  Records  Assessment  and  Re¬ 
porting  Project,  again  with  a  small 
grant  from  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commis¬ 
sion. 


societies  and  publication  of  environ¬ 
mental  information  for  both  scientific 
and  public  audiences.  During  Identi¬ 
fication  Day,  held  on  weekends  twice 
a  year,  the  public  is  invited  to  the 
museum  to  ask  the  scientific  staff 
about  scientific  specimens  for  which 
they  would  like  more  information. 

The  scientific  staff  of  the  State 
Science  Service  provides  a  very  broad 
base  of  expertise  in  environmental 
biologs-  and  geologs',  but  much  of  the 
ability  to  effectively  pursue  public  ser¬ 
vice  needs  are  the  specific  areas  of 
special  expertise.  The  five  areas  of 
specialty  that  are  most  heavily  called 
upon  for  advice  are; 

•  Oil  and  Gas  Exploration;  The 
successful  drilling  of  an  oil  or  natural 
gas  well  relies  heas'ily  upon  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  region's  geologic  substrata. 
Tbe  information  contained  in  the 
Geological  Survey's  collection  of  well- 
core  samples  and  the  associated  data¬ 
bank  are  continually  used  to  help 
identify  potential  drilling  sites  in  the 
continuing  quest  to  improve  the 
state  s  energy  self-sufficiency, 

•  Poisonous  Plants:  Many  physi¬ 
cians  and  health-care  facilities 
throughout  the  state  draw  upon  the 
botanical  expertise  in  tbe  Biological 
Survey  to  help  identify  plants  and 
antidotes  that  may  be  involved  in  cer¬ 
tain  poisoning  cases.  Mushrooms  are 
the  most  frerjuent  concern  and  usually 
require  a  rapid  response. 

•  Seismology:  EartliEjuakes  in  New 
York  State  are  thought  by  most  peo¬ 


ple  to  be  an  uncommon  occurrence, 
so  a  tremor  that  is  large  enough  to  be 
felt  is  often  accompanied  by  a  high 
degree  of  public  interest,  especially 
from  the  news  media.  The  Geological 
Survey  participates  in  a  seismological 
network  that  monitors  earthquakes 
throughout  the  northeastern  United 
States  and,  therefore,  is  able  to  obtain 
data  quickly  and  respond  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  questions  and  problems 
involving  earthquakes  in  the  state. 

•  Vermin  Control:  When  individ¬ 
ual  homeowners  or  an  organization 
discovers  an  infestation  or  some  other 
problem  involving  insects  or  animals, 
it  often  becomes  a  critical  concern  to 
them.  Mice,  skunks,  bats,  snakes, 
bees,  wasps,  fleas  and  cockroaches  are 
some  of  the  vermin  alx)ut  which  the 
Biological  Survey  scientists  are 
queried.  Such  inquiries  are  usually 
satisfied  by  recommendations  for 
methods  to  control  or  eliminate  such 
unwanted  pests. 

•  Engineering  Geology:  The  ability 
of  the  ground  to  support  a  structure, 
or  the  probability  of  a  landslide,  are 
two  types  of  concerns  to  which  the 
Geological  Survey  frequently  re¬ 
sponds.  As  man-made  structures  be¬ 
come  more  complex,  these  concerns 
become  more  inmportant.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  individuals  and  businesses  are 
now  recognizing  these  problems  and 
they  more  frequently  take  steps  to  in¬ 
quire  about  them  before  damage  is 
done.  The  Science  Survey  invites  in- 
(juiries  into  any  and  all  (piestions 
;foout  environmental  concerns. 
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